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Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-shaping of the Far East 
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Mr. James Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


Deals with a section comparatively unknown even to sportsmen. Illustrated. Cloth. Ready November s 


Prof. Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Christian Character 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Harvard University, author of “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,”’ etc. 
Ready November & 


Mr. Clyde Fitch’s The Climbers 


An original American copyrighted play published in a style uniform with the published plays of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
Cloth, 75 cents met ( postage 7 cents). Ready in November 


Mr. William Holman-Hunt’s 
Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 


Uniform with the “ Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones’’ published last fall. 
In two richly illustrated volumes. Cloth, 8vo. Ready in November 


Mr. F. Marion Crawtford’s Venice 


By the author of “Ave Roma Immortalis,” etc. In two volumes, richly illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


Cloth, crown Svo. Ready in November 


Dr. Max Nordau’s’ The Dwarf’s Spectacles and other Fairy Tales 


Translated from the German by MARY J. SAFFORD. With about fifty illustrations. Cloth, ramo. Ready in Novem 
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Messrs. LONGMANS, GRI EN, & Co. have the pleasure to announce that they have made arrangements 
for thi pub lication of a New History of England, which will be known as 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


/t will be written by various authors under the direction and Editorship of the REV. 

“9 t] LIAM HUNT, 2. Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society,and REGINALD 

ANE POOLE, ..A4., P&’.D., Editor of the ‘ English Historical Review,’ and will be 
issued in Twelve Volumes. 


Svo, and each Volume will contain about 500 pages, and have its own Index 
and two or more maps. 


will be $2.60 net if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be sub- 
sellers at the price of $28.00 net, payment being made at the rate of 
“go 34 net on the delivery of each Volume. 


f ur ot ady, and is:— | Vol. IIL, 1216 to 1377. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of Me- 

X., 1760 to 1801, By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., | dieval and Modern History in the Victoria University of 

D.Litt., Trinity College, Oxford. Manchester. [Movember 
/ J ( P } 

» to 1216 By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A., Vol. L., to 1066. By THOMAS HoODGKIN, D.C.L. , Litt.D., Fellow of 

wv of History in Yale University. [ Oct. 70 | University College, London. [/an., 1906 


it is hoped that the remaining Volumes will follow at intervals of about two months each. 
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THE LITERARY BIOGRAPHY OF THE SEASON 


The Life of Charles Lamb 





By EK. V. LUCAS “We finish the book not with a note of admiration after a brilliant 
Elio of *Phe Works and Letters of Charles “!Splay of rhetoric, but with a quiet sigh of unfeigned sorrow at a forced 
fer er< parting from a very dear friend. . . . Thisis perhaps the greatest 
triumph of the biographer, who is a man after Lamb’s own heart and 
way ein Llustrations, one of his own best pupils. . . . The biography contains a wealth 

nel, PO.O0. of entertainment which it would be difficult to over-estimate.” 
[his is the first attempt since Talfourd’s —London Times 
: pur . — lagna ne Fe “The standard and definitive biography of Lamb.” —Lendon Observer 
has come to light a ~_— justify ‘ “The peculiar union of genius, kindness and whim is to be found 
a oe Se aah io not only in Charles Lamb, but in his biographer, who has shown him- 
ented Lamb's first biographer from quot- self in this work a faithful and loving scholar. . . . No writer of 
ing treely from thelettersor from entering his time is more capable of understanding Lamb. Mr. Lucas is wise, 
fully ‘ato all the particulars of his friend’s witty, catholic, humorous and tender.” — British Weekly 


lite and associations. . Z 4 
‘A biography written with an all embracing knowledge and a per- 


Ready next week fect sympathy.” —London World 


The Life of Goethe 


By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. Translated by W. A. Cooper. 


Three Volumes, Fally Mlastrated, Large 8v0, Each, net $3.50. 
Part I. 1749-1788, FROM BIRTH TO RETURN FROM ITALY 
Dr. Bielschowsky was acknowledged as the foremost authority on Goethe, and it is generally conceded 


that this is the most important life of Goethe, from the standpoint of scholarship, sympathetic interpretation, 
ind literary art--in fact the most important biography of any man written in German for many years. 
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The Week. 


“The Republican party has gone to the 
devil,” an Ohio office-holder in Washing- 
ton is represented to have exclaimed, on 
hearing of Secretary Taft’s speech in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, on Saturday night. The Sec- 
retary has, indeed, given cause for dis- 
may among machine Republicans every- 
where by coming out openly against Boss 
Cox, the Murphy of Cincinnati, and de- 
claring that, if he able to, he 
would vote against Cox’s municipal tick- 
et. This is pure and unadulterated 
treason and rank disloyalty, and will, 
in the eyes of the party henchmen, very 
nearly insure the defeat of Gov. Her- 
rick, if only because it will induce Cox 
to sell out the State ticket to elect the 
city slate. “I wish to come as near tell- 
ing what I believe to be the truth as I! 
can on this subject,” said Secretary Taft 
in his straightforward and honest way 
before proceeding to defend Gov. Her- 
rick against the charge that he has been 
subservient to the boss. Mr. Taft did 
not hesitate to affirm that the power 
secured by Cox and his assistants “‘has 
undoubtedly inured to their pecuniary 
benefit, and it is seen in the large for- 
tunes which they now have.” A more 
direct charge of “honest” or of dishon- 
est graft could hardly have been made, 
and it leaves Cox flat on his back ‘“‘out- 
side the breastworks” to-day. With 
the national Administration squarely 
against him, he has on his hands the 
fight of his political lifetime. Secretary 
Taft was, of course, careful to say that 
neither Gov. Herrick nor President 
Roosevelt was to be condemned because 
he received the support of the Cox ma- 





were 


chine. But Secretary Hay last fall con- 
demned Judge Parker because he had 
the support of Tammany Hall. Waiv- 


ing this little inconsistency and Secre- 
tary Taft’s weak appeal for Gov. Her- 
rick’s reélection on the ground that his 
defeat would strengthen the hands of 
Bryan and “Tom” Johnson in national 
politics, the salient fact is that the 
Roosevelt Administration appears to be 
on the war-path against party bosses in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 


Mr. Roosevelt spoke a manly word on 
the Chinese question on Friday, when 
he declared that he was doing all he 
could do to mitigate the harshness of 
the Chinese exclusion law, and insisted 
that every Chinese business or profes- 
sional man, traveller or student, should 
have the same right to enter and be 
treated decently as the similar represen- 
tatives of any other nation. Against the 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1905 | coolies the President took his stand 


he admitted that China would have 
American laborers 

Best of 
policy of 


but 
the right to bar out 
any time she desired to do so 
all, he stated that this new 
treating Chinese as human beings was 
due them as a matter of right and jus- 
and not because of the boycott 
Unfortunately, Mr. Roosevelt thought it 
necessary to couple with this a threat 
that China “must beware of persisting 
in a course of conduct to which we can- 
not submit.’ Would not 
China have to submit if we were to boy- 
men? 


tice, 


honorably 


cott her goods as well as her 


Southern the President 


phrase for his Dominican 


On his tour 


found a new 
policy in his speech at Richmond October 
IS. It seems that we are simply carrying 
duty of “policing the ends of the 
Panama Canal.” Now, as San Domingo 
is about a thousand miles from Panama 


“end.’ 


out oul 


it appears to be a sort of 
And a 
which San Domingo is on the circumfer 
would take in Hayti, Cuba, Jamai- 
the Bahama Islands 
as well as Venezuela, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Mexico 
But the 
whole argument is really at loose ends 
McAdoo 
to police 
Bridge by 


queer 


radius swept round the circle of 
ence, 


ca, and a part of 


quite a collection of “ends.” 
might Commissioner 
announce that he was 
the the Brooklyn 
operating the traction companies in Chi- 
the Boston, 


possession of custom 


As well 
going 


ends of 


subway in 
the 
as the ca- 


cago, running 
and taking 
house in Baltimore. Moreover, 
dug, and will not be 
looks as if Mr. Roosevelt 


were unduly anticipating his assignment 


nal is not within 


years, it 


a 
eignt 


to that beat. But let not the dwellers ip 
or upon the Caribbean Sea think they 
will have a respite until the canal is 
completed. The President has his eye 


upon them; and whenever he perceives 
that “secure fair dealing,” 
or are not as as they ought to 
interfere in order to set all 


they do not 
“stable” 
he will 

For he takes pains to relieve any 
fears they may their 
sense of injured national pride, to dissi- 
pate any lurking notion they may have 
that they know better than he does what 
is good for them, by kindly assuring 
them that his meddling in their affairs 
will always be beneficial to them. We 
observe that the European press is giv- 
amiable re- 
marks of than 
are the land. 
The latter, perhaps, are a little hardened 
to Mr. public declarations 
of intention, and a little skeptical about 
their execution. They remember how vi- 
olently he was reforming the tariff in 
his trip of 1902, and how conveniently 
ever since 


be, 
right. 


have, to assuage 


ing more attention to thes 
touring President 
own 


our 


newspapers of his 


Roosevelt's 


he has forgotten all about it 





announcement in 1903 
the Pa- 
American 


They 
which so alarmed 
cific Ocean 
lake; but 


waves is all 


rec all his 
Europe, that 
was to become an 


the countless laughter of the 


that has followed 


President Roosevelt's ordet givine 


heads of departments power to dismiss 


summarily employees whom they pe: 


ineffl 


might easily be abuse 1 


know to be lent or guilty 


sonaliy 
of misconduct 


The head of a department who was un 


principled, or who was a devotee of the 
old spoils system, might employ th 
short-cut to clear away men whos 
places he or his party boss desired 
Thus much is obvious at firs lanes 
On the other hand, we know tha 
departments at Washington are stuffs 
with incompetents and malingerers, m« 
who, having once got snug berths 
hind the wall of the civil vice rules 
do just enough work to escape written 
charges, a formal hearin and a 
charge. They neglect their dutie ) 


skilfully that a superior officer find 


hard to put down their delinquenel n 
black and whit The new order wil 

we hope, serve notice on the loafers that 
they must either earn their salaries o1 
get out. This power of summary d 

missal is lodged in the hands of very 
few men, who in all other matters have 


large discretion; and even these men 
cannot fill the vacancies except by draw 
ing, as usual, from the civil-service | 


But the chief safeguard against abuse of 


this authority must, after all, lie in the 


press. The correspondents at Wash- 
ington must watch sharply the pra 
tical operation of the rule, and warn 
the country if it is prostituted to par- 
tisan ends 

Senator Isidor Rayner of Maryland 
has rendered a valuable service to his 
State by joining Gov. Warfield, Attor- 
ney-General Bryan, and other Demo- 


crats in attacking Senator Gorman, the 
party machine, and the iniquitous dis- 
franchising amendment it has fathered 
He declares himself “utterly opposed” to 
the amendment, points that its 
adoption “would bind the chains of po- 
litical slavery around this State, would 
sound the death-knell of our political 
hopes and aspirations in Maryland, and 


out 


would be as great a calamity as could 


possibly be inflicted upon our people.’ 
His declaration of independence fills 
nearly a page in the newspapers, and 
has hit the Gorman ring so hard that 
it has found it necessary to retort at 
length. No summary of one feature of 
their abominable proposition has sur- 
passed this one of Mr. Rayner 
“It absolutely places within the despot 

power of one body of men, namely, the 





registratior officials o this State the 
right to disfranchise at their unlimited 
liseretion any white man-—-make no mis- 
take, now not negro, but any white man 
whe mm within the interdicted class, 
" i punishment for the crime of not be- 
x born upon Amerfican soil And then 
wo than all, with a spirit of insatiats 
ige { Visite the sins o the tore- 
fathers upon their iture generations to 
the remotest degree 


Senator Rayner points out that if his 
own father, an immigrant from Bavaria, 
had arrived here after 1869, he could be 


disfranchised under this amendment, 


and the Senator himself would be dis 
franchised unless he passed “a satisfac- 
to constitutional examination conduct 
ed, perhaps, by some unconvicted felon 
in a register’s box.” This utterance 
tamps Senator Rayner as a man of abil 


itv, courage, and independence 


The collapse of the Enterprise Nation- 
il Bank of Allegheny, Pa., is a very log 
ical supplement, on the one hand, to the 
political seandals which have stirred 
Philadelphia to its depths, on the other 


« the life-insurance disclosures in New 


York city No secret is made since 
cashier's suicide, of the fact that 
tate of Pennsylvania money was de 


posited with the bank at the peremptory 
demand of Senator Penrose, and that 
the money thus deposited was distribut- 
|, to the extent of probably $780,000, in 
oans on worthless notes of politicians 
of the Penrose ring. “This will wreck 
he Republican Machine. This bank has 
wen robbed by a lot of politicians,” the 
resident of the collapsed institution is 
ported to have declared; and, indeed, 

hn any other State than Pennsylvania 
such an affair would shatter a political 
machine; but the people of Pennsylvania 
have been steeped so long in corruption 
that they seem actually to prefer mis- 
government. Neither the State authori- 
ties, nor Pittsburgh banking circles, nor 
he Pennsylvania people have been 
without warning in this matter. The 
ise Penrose and his gang were mak- 
ing of this State depository has been ex- 
posed in public meetings. Nothing was 
ever there alleged, however, quite so 
bad as the facts discovered when the 
bank had to close its doors. The bank- 
ing view of the case will simply be 
that the greed of these political vultures 
was so insatiable that they threw to the 
winds all care for solvency, They sim- 
ply wrecked the bank while plundering 
If the voters of Pennsylvania have 
any self-respect remaining, their lesson 
will begin with the downfall of the Pen 


rose cabal 


Mr. Jerome début at Carnegie Hall 
evoked an enthusiasm as spontaneous as 
it was vast. His speech was more meas 
ured than many of his public utterances 
This was befitting the occasion, since 


he was deliberately marking out the 
broad lines of the political battle which 
he proposes ta wage. His speech was 


The Nation. 


| his platform; and no one can read it 
without being persuaded that it presents 
an issue which is moral in its essence, 
and which is pressed home by a man 
of the clearest courage and of a will 
neither to be bent nor broken. His 
heart has long brooded over the iniqui- 
t-es of the boss system, as Lincoln’s did 
over those of slavery, and he appears to 
have resolved, as Lincoln did: “If I ever 
get a chance to hit that thing, I will hit 
it hard.” As District Attorney, the dif- 
fused misery born of political dictator- 
ship has been thrust in his face every 
day No part of his speech fell more 
solemnly from his lips than that in 
which he spoke of the “pleadings and 
intercessions of mothers, of unfortu- 
nates, of the wives, of children,” which 
had filled his ears month after month 
Next to that stood his crushing retort 
upon those who had dragged out the 
corpse of Armitage Mathews to make 
a point against him. Mr. Jerome show- 
ed who were the real undoers and mur- 
derers of that unhappy man. They were 
the Grubers and men of that kidney, who 
took the pleasant but weak young fel- 
low and “put him into that dirty politi- 
cal game” of theirs, which gradually de- 
stroyed his morals and finally drove him 
to suicide in order not to “expose the 
criminal infamy of that particular gang.” 
If these things do not lay hold on ele- 
mentary morals, nothing does. If Mur- 
phy’s “foul hand,” as Mr. Jerome called 
it, upon the judiciary does not show that 
fundamental justice is imperilled among 
us, nothing could. 


Mr. Ivins thinks that Jerome is a 
courageous and able man, but “unneces- 
sarily belligerent.’’ But Odell must think 
the same of Mr. Ivins. The latter lends 
a distinctly comic air to his deprecia- 
tion of Mr. Jerome’s pugnacity by him- 
self hitting heads right and left with 
such a delightful abandon that one al- 
most suspects with the old lady in the 
play, “Irish extraction.” Mr. Odell’s 
fine sensibilities are now daily tram- 
pled upon by his candidate. “Odell? 
Odell? Who is he? I doubt if I should 
know him if I saw him. He has not 
asked to see me, and certainly I have 
no desire to meet him.” This‘sort of 
thing sounds to us as if Mr. Ivins were 
himself applying for a recognition of his 
rights as a belligerent. And he rapped 
his own campaign manager, Senator 
Elsberg, over the knuckles with a fine 
and impartial freedom. So it is really 
a droll stroke on his part to purse up 
his lips over Jerome’s imprudences. But 
Mr. Ivins is clearly on the right track 
in his disrespectful handling of boss- 
es and their machines. If he will stick 
to that, and promise us a millennium 
of simple independence and honesty, in- 
stead of one where all our expenses are 
to be paid by the city, he will flutter 
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speech in defending his Administration 
and appealing for reélection. He made 
no pledge, however, that he would serve 
out his term, if reélected. In fact, the 
explicit intimation of the chairman of 
the meeting was that the Mayor is to be 
a candidate for Governor next year, 
turning the city over to the tender mer- 
cies of Murphy and McGowan for three 
years. Mr. McClellan must know that 
this consideration is seriously troubling 
the minds of many; and hence, if he 
maintains silence, he will lend color to 
the view that he is asking the people to 
make him Mayor without really intend- 
ing to serve them as Mayor. A word 
from him would set this straight; and 
the stress of the canvass may yet com- 
pel him to utter it. On the subject of 
municipal ownership, his speech con- 
tained more sound sense than we have 
had from any other candidate. His gen- 
eral principle, that the Government 
should keep its hands off any business 
which can be well done privately, is sim- 
ply the principle which has run through 
all our history. It is precisely the same 
as that enunciated by President Roose- 
velt in his speech at Raleigh the same 
day. We are too much governed, rather 
than too little. The work already put 
upon our governments is proving a se- 
rious strain upon both their efficiency 
and their character. When it is pro- 
posed that any new public utility should 
be municipalized, a very clear case has 
got to be made out. It is not a matter 
to be decided in a hurrah, but only after 
looking before and after, like reasonable 
men, and especially counting the cost 
thereof. On this latter point, Mayor 
McClellan was absolutely conclusive. 
We have not the money, and cannot get 
it, to enter upon all these vast new mu- 
nicipal enterprises. Those who are 
clamoring for public ownership and 
operation of the new subways are really 
saying that they do not want the sub- 
ways, since it is at present a financial 
impossibility for the city to build and 
run them. 





Gen. Francis V. Greene’s frank test- 
imony last week gave what should be 
the deathblow to the movement to in- 
duce President Roosevelt to interfere in 
Venezuela in behalf of the Bermudez 
Asphalt Company. He admitted that the 
company had aided and abetted a revo- 
lution against President Castro. Within 
his knowledge, $100,000 had been spent 
to finance Matos in his fight to oust 
Castro. So flagrant a violation of law 
and decency did General Greene con- 
sider this, when he was told of the plan 
of his subordinates to foment an insur- 
rection in order to “protect their inter- 
ests in Venezuela,” that he immediate- 
ly said it would be “impossible for 
fhim] ‘to make further claims in be- 
half of the company at the State De- 
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partment.” In fact, he “never went to 
the Department again.” How could he? 
The company was alleging injustice on 
the part of Castro; meanwhile, it was 
making itself guilty of treason, and its 
officers, if they had been caught, liable 
to be shot or hanged. We are quite 
aware that the Bermudez Compary has 
some show of right to redress for the 
seizure of its property in Venezuela. To 
invoke, however, the intervention of 
this Government requires it absolutely 
to come with clean hands. How can 
Secretary Root, or the President, think 


after this of shaking the Big Stick at J 


Castro? The proposal is that this should 
be done on account of money damages 
to a company which confesses itself to 
have been a party to a treasonable con- 
spiracy against the very life of the Ven- 
ezuelan Government! The amazing tes- 
timony of Gen. Avery D. Andrews, vice- 
president of the General Asphalt Com- 
pany, on Thursday, confirmed General 
Greene’s. The Asphalt Trust was un- 
easy about the conduct of affairs unde: 
Castro, and was “threatened with the 
certain destruction of its rights.” Re- 
garding Castro exactly as Messrs. Mc- 
Call and McCurdy regarded Bryan, the 
officers of the Trust decided that their 
simplest and cheapest way out of the 
difficulty was to pay $130,000 to Matos 
who, in the réle of saviour of his coun- 
try and the Asphalt Trust, promised to 
combine the virtues of Hanna and Mc- 
Kinley. The whole story, with varia- 
tions in minor detail, is closely parallel 
to that told by Joseph Conrad in ‘Nos- 
tromo.’ Below all the revolutions and 
counter-revolutions, the magniloquent 
appeals to patriotism, the pomp, and 
the cruel waste of life, ran a network 
of sordid intrigue for money. 


“Picketing” is declared unlawful in a 
recent decision of the Appellate Court 
of Illiinois. Several Chicago printers, 
whose employees were striking, appeal- 
ed for legal protection against agents 
of the union who were interfering with 
the business. The decision of the court, 
delivered by Mr. Presiding Justice 
Smith, is published in the last issue of 
the Chicago Legal News. The gist of 
the matter is that “the union and its 
members had the legal right to demand 
higher wages of complainants, either 
with or without good reason. The mem- 
bers of the union also had the legal 
right to quit work as individuals or col- 
lectively, as a means of enforcing their 
demand.” On the other hand, “the 
union or its members had no legal right 
to interfere with the business of com- 
plainants or to disturb them in their 
lawful business.” As to interference, 
the ruling of the court is perfectly ex- 
plicit: “The picket system once estab- 
lished, the intimidation, assaults, siug- 
ging, and bloodshed followed as natur- 
ally and inevitably as night follows 
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day. There can be no such thing as 
peaceful, ‘polite, and gentlemanly’ pick- 
eting, any more than there can be 
chaste, ‘polite, and gentlemanly’ vulgar- 
ity, or peaceful mobbing, or lawful 
lynching.” This is strong language, but 
every one who has observed the course 
of any strike must admit the truth of 
it. The logical conclusion of Justice 
Smith is therefore: “It is idle to talk 
of picketing for lawful persuasive pur- 
poses. Men do not form picket lines 
for the purpose of conversation and 
lawful persuasion. Such picketing as is 
established by the evidence in the case 
at bar is intended to annoy and intimi- 
date, whether physical violence is re- 
sorted to or not, and is unlawful in eith- 
er case.”” So far as Illinois is concerned, 
this disposes of that abstract conception 
and metaphysical sophistry, peaceful 
picketing. 





Both houses of the Federal Parlia- 
ment of Australia on Thursday adopted 
resolutions in favor of Home Rule for 
Ireland. The incident will pass almost 
unperceived in this country, and prob- 
ably with very little comment in Eng- 
land. Yet suppose the resolutions had 
been in favor of Chamberlain’s fiscal 
policy, the welkin would have rung. 
“Listen to the majestic voice of our 
great colony! -Here is a statesmanlike 
suggestion looking to the federating of 
the Empire. Englishmen, will you be 
foolish enough to spurn these wise coun- 
sels?” One can imagine the eloquent 
cries if it had been a matter affecting 
English trade. But as it only concerns 
a problem of century-old misgovernment 
and racial antagonism, there is nothing 
to be said about it except that William 
Redmond’s Australian campaign must 
have been very cleverly conducted. 


It is unofficially announced at Paris 
that Russia is undertaking to borrow 
$360,000,000 from outside markets. As 
to the necessity for such a loan, it is to 
be observed that all Russia’s borrow- 
ings during the recent war were in the 
form of short-term loans; the last one, 
indeed—some $50,000,000, placed at Ber- 
lin—being merely a nine-months’ note, 
maturing some time this winter. With- 
in the next few years, then, all of this 
war debt, footing up nearly $300,000,000, 
must in any case be refunded; the pro- 
posed new loan would no doubt provide 
for that process in advance and for the 
ciosing expenses of the war. But the 
more interesting question is, Who will 
lend Russia the money? It appears to 
be assumed that the French investor, 
under the guidance of the great Paris 
banking houses which manage his af- 
fairs for him, will again be ready with 
his savings. The intimation, however, 
that Germany, England, Holland, and 
the United States will participate, pro- 





vokes some doubts. English financial 
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writers have been suggesting that Lon 
don may take a block of the Russia: 
bends for political reasons—to show, i: 
short, that no hard feeling need be let 

over from recent controversies. A sin 

ilar argument is proposed for Germar 
participation. But underwriting bank 
ers are not altruists; they have been 
known to take a loan because their Gov 

ernment urged it, but they did not do so 
until they could see where the bond: 
could be resold to investors. It is scarce 
ly conceivable that the British inves 
tor will show any great appetite fo 
Russian Government securities, and 
while matters might be somewhat dir 
ferent with the German public, the fact 
that Germany is just now in the throes 
of a collapsing stock speculation does 


not entirely favor an operation of this 
nature. The inference would seem to 
be that if Berlin and London bankers 
take up at first hand a portion of the 
Russian loan, they will have an eve to 
the possibility of “unloading” at will 
on Paris, the home market of Russian 
securities. 

The Japanese achievement in raising 
the sunken Russian warships at Chem 
ulpo and Port Arthur has not received 
due recognition. The Scientific American 
points out that this salving of vessels 
universally believed to have been hop 
lessly ruined “is one of the most aston 
ishing feats of the many astonishing 
things . . . done during the late 
war.” The ships were not only injured 
iu the attacks on Port Arthur and the 
sortie of August, but they were finall) 
sunk by the firing of Nogi’s guns. More 
than that, the night before the surren 
der, the Russian officers sought to make 
complete wrecks of them by exploding 
submarine mines under them. To float 
them, lying as they were in forty or fifty 
feet of water, seemed impossible, and 
there was grave question whether thev 
were really worth raising. But the Jap 
anese persisted, and have added to the 
Mikado’s fleet the battleshins Poltava 
Peresviet, Pobieda, and Retvizan, and 
the fine cruisers Variag, Boyan, Novik 
and Pallada—a handsome haul, if the 
four ships captured in the Sea of Japan 
be added to round out the dozen. Of 
course, large sums must be spent be- 
fore these ships can be repaired and in 
some cases rearmed, but the result will 
be a net gain in battleships at a far 
less cost than new ships would come to 
Leaving out the two coast-defence mon- 
itors captured, the Seniavin and Apraz 
in, the Japanese have increased the total 
o. their battleships from six at the be 
ginning of the conflict to ten, despite 
the two lost during the war. When the 
two new battleships now building in 
England are completed, the Japanese 
will have a dozen battleships, two fine 
coast-defence vessels, and nine fine ar 
n’ored cruisers, which in their hands are 
practically as valuable as battleships. 
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SON-PARTISAN LEGISLATIVE 
FLUENCE.” 

“I think the whole course of this in- 
vestigation,” President McCurdy 
last week, in his astounding lecture to 
the “is entirely 


“IN- 


said 


Committee, 
in contemplation 


Insurance 
outside of what was 
by the Legislature when the Committee 
was constituted.” There can be no doubt 
the Committee's course 

just the 
vho have so long purchased the legisla- 
tures of this country did not expect. If 
there had been whether 
Mr. Hughes's inquisition is really get- 
ting behind the scenes, Mr. McCurdy’s 
attitude and words must have answered 


whatever that 


what insurance magnates 


any question 


it for all time. No one has cut quite 
such a discreditable figure as did the 
head of the Mutual Life. Of the hon- 
est, straightforward man, conscious of 
rectitude, and ready to lay all before 
properly accredited inquirers, there was 
ne more trace than of the dignified, 


able, and courteous man of affairs one 
expects to find at the head of a great 
Mr. McCurdy has deprived him- 
self of every remaining bit of sympathy 
ony may have had for him. His 
best friends must have blushed for him 
read his involved, evasive an- 
ewers, his sullen defiances, or his imper- 
tinent reference of the simplest general 
Such an ex- 


trust 
one 


they 


questions to his actuary. 
hibtion incredible were it 
not attested in black and white. Some 
ot the insurance questions which Presi- 
dent MeCurdy was apparently unable to 
answer, were of such a nature that ig- 
1orance about them would have shamed 
a $25-a-week clerk. 

Yet, the witness’s dodgings 
ind twistings and refusals to answer, 
Vr. Hughes has obtained no better re- 
ults in a single session than he did on 
this occasion. The whole system of leg- 
islative corruption is now bared to all 
who care to read it. Newspapers have 
hinted at it, reformers have denounced 

ind the general public has long felt 
hat the responsibility for the deteriora- 
tion of our political life lay at the doors 
ot the corporations. But proof 
was lacking until Mr. Hughes found the 
trail of Andrew Hamilton. On 
his inquiries into the actiy- 
Fields enabled him 
lc expose the Mutual’s method down to 
its finest ramifications. With complete 
oblivion of his allegiance, 
Mr. Hughes exposed Mr. Fields’s Dem- 
Republican alllances with- 
out discrimination, and thereby brought 
out once and for all the non-partisan 
character of the legislative corruption 
in which the Insurance companies have 
been engaged. After this revelation not 
even Mr. McCall can have the face to 
portray insurance presidents as sav- 


would seem 


despite 


great 


slimy 
October 17 


ities of Andrew C 


own party 


ocratic and 


iours of the finances of the nation. They 
core not a whit what party succeeds, 
what principles control, whether demo- 
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cratic institutions are sapped, so long 
as they are “protected.” 

But the truth does not stop here. It 
was made apparent that both parties 
share equally in the spoils so free- 
ly distributed without an accounting 
of any kind. Mr. Andrew C. Fields, who 
is too ill to leave California to defend 
his reputation, and whose whereabouts 
is unknown to Mr. McCurdy, has been 
for some years head of the Mutual's 
supply department. Curiously enough, 
the duties of that office seem to termi- 
nate with the legislative session, for 
then Mr. Fields betakes himself to Ocean 
Grove or to his other summer resi- 
dence at the Thousand Islands. When 
in Albany, where he spends a large por- 
tion of the months from January to 
March, Mr. Fields occupies a house with 
four or five others—his share paid by 
the Mutual. Naturally, Mr. Fields, be- 
ing kind-hearted and _ philanthropic, 
finds ready employment for the poli- 
ticians of his party—the Democratic— 
in Westchester County. Mr. Charles P. 
McClelland, for instance, Mr. Fields’s 
near neighbor, and known also as an 
able lawyer, received from December 17, 
1900, to March 31, 1902, for legal ser- 
vices, $8,947.32, in return (Mr. McCurdy 
asserts) for foreclosing mortgages. On 
his reélection to the State Senate in 
1902, Mr. McClelland was wisely enough 
put upon the Insurance Committee. So 
was one of Senator McClelland’s 
predecessors and townsmen, Senator 
Graney—representatives from Dobbs 
Ferry are always insurance experts. But 
Mr. Fields’s kindness did not stop there. 
There was Louis F. Murray, also a 
Democratic politician of Dobbs Ferry. 
For him there was $300 for “legal ser- 
vices.” And for John J. Cunningham 
of Dobbs Ferry, who formerly drove for 
Mr. Fields, there was a position as ex- 
aminer with the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

But the Mutual’s benevolence extended 
to Republicans as well as Democrats, 
and so we find Mr. William Barnes, sr., 
a lawyer of standing, one of the best- 
known octogenarians of Albany, and, in- 
cidentally, father of William Barnes, jr., 
Republican boss of Albany, receiving an 
honorarium from “Andy” Hamilton. We 
regret to note, however, in this connec- 
tion, Mr. Barnes's published statement. 
that his connection with the Mutual Life 
vas only “slight.” This further appears 
from the fact that one of the Mutual's 
checks due Mr. Barnes, sr., was so long 
overlooked that Barnes, jr., had to write 
and ask for it. The Mutual's affection 
for retired Republican insurance super- 
intendents ia really touching when one 
considers how stony-hearted corpora- 
tions are supposed to be. Besides Mr. 
Barnes, the Mutual long paid to James 
F. Pierce $2,500 a year after leaving Al- 
bany, not, of course, for any services 
rendered by Mr. Pierce at Albany, but 
merely out of regard for a highly con- 


too, 





scientious official left to starve by an 
ungrateful republic. 

From all this it will be seen that the 
non-partisan idea in politics has had 
no warmer supporters in fact than our 
insurance companies. Those of us who 
have hitherto doffed our hats to the Cit- 
izens’ Union and other reformers as the 
leaders in this cause, must now admit 
our error. In national politics, of course, 
Mr. McCall and Mr. McCurdy have tak- 
en care of the ship of state and steered 
it clear of Democratic rocks. But in the 
State a broader policy has been follow- 
ed. After all, should not a State, like 
a city, be run solely in a business way 
to benefit business men? The Mutual 
and its allies evidently thought so, and, 
as the first step in making the govern- 
ment at Albany a government by bus- 
iness men, for business men, inevitably 
cnlisted the leaders of thought from 
Dobbs Ferry and elsewhere under their 
banners. What could be simpler? What 
more practical? 


“FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN.” 


At last year’s “Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence of Friends of the Indian and Oth- 
er Dependent Peoples,” Mr. Bonaparte 
quoted a naval officer as once declaring 
that “the service would never be worth 
a- until all the well-meaning peo- 
ple in it had been hanged.” He hinted 
that something of the same tenor might 
have been said with equal justice of the 
activity of champions of the Indian who 
are merely well-meaning. Knowledge 
and discretion in those who have under- 
taken unofficially to influence the con- 
duct of Indian affairs would have tem- 
pered their zeal usefully in the years 
when service was most needed; and, 
though little fault can now be found 
with the methods and personnel of the 
Indian Rights Association and similar 
bodies, there is still a too noticeable ten- 
dency to let good intentions evaporate 
in earnest, purposeless talk. That “court 
of final appeal, public opinion,” has been 
appealed to so often that the last ad- 
vocate must needs be silver-tongued in- 
deed to rouse more than a momentary 
interest. The Indian service, bad as it 
has been at times, has accomplished 
more for the disappearing natives than 
it has been credited with in the popu- 
lar mind. It would have done still more 
if its critics had been inspired by ac- 
curate information and good judgment. 

Suppose some well-informed, persis- 
tent friend of the Pimas in Arizona 
had taken up the matter of white en- 
croachment on the tribe’s water rights 
along the Gila River eighteen years 
ago. Is it conceivable that he would 
have advised the poor Indians to take 
the matter to the Department of Jus- 
tice? If he had done that, he would 
have gone contrary to the teachings of 
history. He might have foreseen exact- 
ly what happened last year when the 
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district attorney in charge of the case 
recommended that the suit begun in 
1886 be dropped on the ground of the 
excessive costs of pushing it to a fa- 
vorable conclusion, and the impossibil- 
ity of enforcing a decree “because of 
the varied interests involved.” The mor- 
al of Indian litigation against the in- 
vading settler could have been read as 
plainly in 1886 as in 1876 or in 1905: 
The Indian, “not taxed, not voting,” has 
no real standing in the courts organized 
by and for the American people. The 
“varied interests involved” was a phrase 
in comnion use long ago to explain away 
apparent miscarriages of justice. Those 
960 white settlers using the water from 
the Gila River which for generations 
had irrigated the Pimas’ wheat fields, 
were as confident of holding their 
ditches when they built them as it is in 
human experience to be. Why, then, 
did the Indians go to court and patiently 
watch their fields revert to desert land 
while the proceedings dragged along for 
half a generation? Simply because some 
well-meaning, unhanged friends advised 
them that they had a good case. 

It is not the despairing cynic who ad- 
vises the Indian, “For God’s sake, get 
the ballot in your hands as soon as pos- 
sible.” Thirty years ago, a Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs, commenting on the 
twenty-five years’ struggle of the Cali. 
fornia Mission Indians to preserve them- 
selves, said: “This class of Indians 
seems forcibly to illustrate the truth 
that no man has a place or a fair chance 
to exist under the Government of the 
United States who has no part in it.” 
It is such elementary considerations as 
this that have been overlooked by the 
friends of the Indian. In Congress, the 
final court where the cause of a depen- 
dent people is decided, the white invad- 
er has representation, and the Indian 
has none. Bishop Whipple, in 1863, 
said: “I submit to every man the ques- 
tion whether the time has not come for 
a nation to hear the cry of wrong, if 
not for the sake of the heathen [In- 
dian], for the sake of the memory of 
our friends whose bones are bleaching 
on our prairies.” In 1877, the white set- 
tlers of the Northwest prevailed upon 
their representatives in Congress to re- 
move the small Ponca tribe of Indians 
from their old home in southeastern Da- 
kota, where they had built comfortable 
houses and opened farms, to the Indian 
Territory, where in a year a third of 
their number died. The Ponca reserva- 
tion was wanted for those troublesome 
Sioux who were keeping the gold-hunt- 
ers out of the Black Hills. The nation 
“heard” the cry of wrong, as uttered 
by Bishop Whipple; but Congress drove 
the Poncas from the Niobrara in obe- 
dience to the demands of a handful of 
constituents in Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Nebraska. 

On the whole, the Audubon movement 
has succeeded better than that to pro- 


tect the Indians. Bishop Whipple and 
those who meet annually at Lake Mo- 
honk have insisted, and do insist, that 
the Government deal with the Indians 
as with human beings whose rights are 
co-extensive with those of the whites 
Theoretically, their attitude is correct. 
Public opinion has approved them and 
applauded their sentiments. Practically, 
they have plodded along without accom- 
plishing as much as could an obscure 
Western member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives with a vote on a harbor- 
improvement bill to trade for a vote to 
dam Salt River and irrigate Grass Va!- 
riley. The Indian, until he is absorbed 
and enfranchised, is not a “person.” 
That was settled in California in the 
course of the degradation of the Mission 
tribes. Treaties and agreements with 
Indians may be abrogated at the pleas- 
ure of Congress. That was finally and 
formally decided by the Supreme Court 
in the Lone Wolf case, two years ago. 
The attitude of the settler, at whose re- 
quest every Indian removal has been 
made and every tribal reservation ex- 
tinguished, has been plain and consist- 
ent from the beginning. It has been 
equally plain that the settler, with a 
sympathetic and industrious representa- 
tive in Congress, would decide the atti- 
tude of the Indian Department. 

The need for friends with discretion 
and detailed knowledge of the econom- 
ic and political history of the tribes 
is, of course, obvious at this day. It 
should be just as obvious in the case of 
the other “dependent peoples” whose 
welfare under the guidance of our Gov- 
ernment is becoming more and more the 
subject of friendiy discussion at Lake 
Mohonk. The promoter of an inter-isl- 
and steamship line for the Philippines 
has his champion in Congress, while 
Secretary Taft has no vote to trade, and 
can only offer a trip to Manila for a 
vote to reduce the duties on imports 
from the islands. 


THE QUESTION OF ARMY MORALS. 


The annual reports of the various 
generals commanding army departments 
are, as usual, full of appeals for the 
restoration of the post canteen. The 
unanimity with which they give a large 
part of their space to this subject does 
not betray an indifference to the well- 
known wishes of the War Department. 
At the same time we would not for a 
moment deny that most of them sin- 
cerely believe that to put back the can- 
teen would make a vast difference in 
the discipline and conduct of the army. 
All who study this question should give 
due weight to their opinions. Yet it is 
proper to point out that the believers in 
the canteen, both in the press and in 
the army, are going to ridiculous 
lengths in advocacy of its restoration. 
To read their statements one might be- 








lieve that the supplying of beer and 








light wines to single men in barracks 
would at once make them not merely 
“plaster” but genuine saints, and that, 
prior to the abolition of the canteen 
there never was a trace of drunkenness 
and immorality. That daily or hourly 
beer at home is better than occasional 
bad whiskey abroad, may be the cor 
rect view. But this should not lead to 
the claim that the only opponents of the 
canteen are the liquor-sellers and the 
=, &. soo 

Let us look at some of the facts, It 
is undeniable that conditions in the 
army are not as satisfactory as they 
ought to be. No less than 2,529 soldiers, ~ 
or the equivalent of three full regiments 
of infantry, were sentenced to dishonor 
able discharge in the last fiscal year, 
the total force aggregating during this 
period 60,139 men, according to the re 
turns of the Military Secretary. During 
the same time the number of desertions 
has increased enormously, there being 
ro less than 10 per cent. of the entire 
force, or 6,000 men, who took French 
leave—5,000 more than in 1904. Of those 
dishonorably discharged, 1,470 were con 
victed of desertion. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the annual report 
of the Judge-Advocate-General, so far as 
published last week, from which we take 
these figures, does not concern itself 
with the summary courts-martial. It is 
only serious offences requiring a court- 
martial with which these figures deal. 
Minor infractions, of discipline and in 
toxication are punished by a single of 
ficer sitting as a “summary court,” and 
it is beyond doubt that the number of 
these police-court trials has also In 
creased, as well as the general courts- 
martial. 

Even more illustrative of the low tone 
of the army is the statement of the 
Surgeon-General that no less than 715 
men, or nearly a whole regiment, 
were incapacitated for service every day 
in the year by diseases resulting from 
immorality—-a large increase over pre- 
vious years. No less than 9,157 men 
were treated for this cause, or almost 
one in every six—a terrible fact, which 
might well have given Secretary Taft 
pause when he reluctantly replied to the 
criticisms of a German newspaper. Six 
thousand deserters and 9,157 syphilitic 
patients are not to be disposed of by 
Mr. Taft’s or Gen. Chaffee’s denial that 
there is something radically wrong 
with our army. And even, when men 
serve out their enlistment honorably, 
few of them desire to remain in the 
army after the expiration of their ser 
vice. This is particularly true of the 
Artillery Corps, where the discontent is 
so serious that Major-Gen. Wade de- 
voted a good part of his report to rec- 
ommendations for changes in pay and 
conditions to counteract the dissatis- 
faction among the men. To cite only 
one example, the One Hundred and 
Twenty-second Company of Coast Artil- 
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lery, comprising 105 men, has now only 
ten men who were with it in October. 
1902. As one of the sergeants of this 
company recently wrote: “With the 
continual movement in and out of a 
company, it is impossible to keep up 
that esprit de corps which is the very 
essence of discipline’; and he added sig- 
nificantly, “Every few months new men 
are grafted upon the parent stem,” and 
“the first problem a recruit struggles 
with is how much time must elapse be- 
fore he can get his discharge; some- 
times he discounts it.” In the Third 
Cavalry recently thirty short-time men 
were discharged and given a month's 
leave upon promise to reénlist and ac- 
company their regiment to the Philip- 
tines for a full three years’ enlistment. 
Not one of these men kept his word. 

Obviously, if the mere application of 
beer and wine in homeopathic or allo- 
pathic doses will heal these undeniably 
unsatisfactory conditions and reduce de- 
sertions and immorality to a minimum, 
the advocates of the canteen have a 
strong case But let us see what actual- 
ly happened under the canteen. In 1894 
the strength of the army was not over 
25,000 Yet 2,054 men were convicted 
by general court-martial, 518 for de- 
sertion, and 211 for drunkenness. In 
1895 the latter figure rose to 252, or 
one in every one hundred soldiers; in 
Is96 it was slightly larger. The total 
trials were smaller in both these years, 
being 1,712 in 1895, at which time, how- 
ever, the Judge-Advocate-General point- 
ed out that the large decrease in trials 
for desertion was due to the increased 
number of successful deserters. 

lo return to the present, it must be 
plain that other considerations than the 
failure to supply beer to the soldiers are 
responsible for the present unhappy 
irmy conditions. Gen. Wade attributes 
the artillery dissatisfaction to the isolat- 
ed stations along the coast. Secretary 
aft points out that the greater rewards 
in civil life are a temptation to deser- 
tion Col. Duggan, commanding the De- 
partment of the Lakes, attributes the 
desertions, not to lack of beer, but to a 
lax public sentiment “which favors the 
deserter,”’ Gen. Sumner thinks the 
causes which led no less than 14% 
per cent, of his men to desert “were gen- 
erally as indeterminable as in past 
years,” The increased immorality is 
partly due to conditions in the Philip- 
pines—one of the curses of our colonial 
adventure It is by no means wholly 
attributable, as Gen. Grant argues, to 
the absence of the canteen, the lack of 
which in his opinion drives the soldiers 
into vile resorts. Still other important 
facts are that the character of the enlist- 
ed men is very considerably lower than 
that of the picked 25,000 who were in 
service in April, 1894. The same is un- 
fortunately true of many officers who 
have been foisted on the service owing 
to political influences which controlled 








the reorganization of 1901. One does 
not need to accept the revelations of the 
Taggart trial as typical of the army to 
feel that the old sergeant who presented 
a prisoner by saying: “This man is the 
most troublesome man in the army. He 
goes out when he likes, comes in when 
he likes, and gets drunk when he likes 
—in fact, he might be a horficer,” would 
have some justification for his compari- 
son were he to make it to-day. In the 
face of all these facts we submit that 
the proclaiming of the canteen as the 
panacea is ridiculous. Whether it should 
be restored remains a matter for argu- 
n ent. 


“IMMEDIATE” OWNERSHIP IN CHI- 
CAGO. 

New York's Municipal Ownership 
League will not, it is safe to say, hold 
up Mayor Dunne of Chicago as an ex- 
emplar of the way the thing can be 
done. No tale could be more discourag- 
ing to the enthusiastic voter in search 
of a panacea than the failure of the 
Dunne “immediate municipal owner- 
ship” programme. Those who “winked 
the other eye” when Judge Dunne was 
making his passionate appeal to the vot- 
ers of Chicago to give him the opportu- 
nity to throttle the arrogant traction 
monopoly, may be forgiven for laugh- 
ing at the present comic significance of 
the adjective “immediate.” They are 
not wasting their opportunities, be it 
said. Another class of citizens, how- 
ever, are not so well provided with 
material for mirth. These are the pat- 
rens of Chicago’s street railways, who, 
while not expecting a revolution from 
the success of Judge Dunne, were con- 
fident that the passing of Carter Har- 
rison meant a vast improvement in the 
car service. But the truth is that no- 
thing has been done, and the possibility 
of any material change is growing more 
mind more remote. 

As a pioneer of the municipal-own- 
ership idea, Judge Dunne went into the 
city campaign with characteristic West- 
ern enthusiasm. “Immediate” was the 
vord that won for him over Mr. Har- 
lan. Once in office, Mayor Dunne pub- 
lished his plans. The city must obtain 
control of the lines directly, either by 
purchase or by condemnation; or, fail- 
ing that, the city must parallel the cor- 
poration tracks, and, by its more ef- 
ficlent operation and honest administra- 
tion, drive the monopolists out of busi- 
ness. In order to make sure of his 
ground and strengthen public approv- 
al, the Mayor asked Manager Dalrymple 
of Glasgow to come over and give advice. 
A Chicago newspaper hurried a trained 
correspondent abroad to cable descrip- 
tions of the operation of city-owned 
street railways in Europe. The scoffers 
were silent, and the ordinary fare-pay- 
ing citizen was hopeful. Mr. Dalrymple’s 
astonishing failure to appreciate the 





Mayor’s splendid plan, and his blunt- 
ness in suggesting that Chicago would 
find it impossible to divorce business 
and politics, marked the beginning of 
the scoffers’ innings. It seems probable 
that they will not give way to the tri- 
umphant municipal-ownership advocates 
until long after Mayor Dunne is a mere 
memory. 

Effective as a campaign appeal, the 
word “immediate” was never spoken 
seriously after the election. When two 
or three vague radical propositions had 
been discussed, and the Scotch expert 
had returned to Glasgow, Mayor Dunne 
proposed a municipal-ownership plan 
that was a practical duplication of 
the proposal which John M. Harlan, 
Dunne’s opponent at the election of 
April 4, had ‘made to solve the traction 
problem. This plan, known as _ the 
“contract plan,” was to grant to a new 
company the right to lay tracks and 
operate cars upon the two hundred miles 
of streets where franchises have already 
expired, under an agreement that, when- 
ever the voters so elected, the property 
should be transferred to the city. A 
fair constructors’ profit and interest on 
the investment were to be allowed on 
taking over the roads. But the City 
Council would have none of the scheme. 
The “contract plan” was buried in com- 
mittee, and the street-railway people 
began the game of submitting counter 
propositions. Week before last the Mayor 
ordered his own plan out of committee, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it 
sidetracked to oblivion by a vote of 45 
to 18. There yet remains the Mayor's 
alternative “city plan,” by which the 
municipality might build its own lines, 
disregarding the presence of the pri- 
vately-owned tracks and equipment. But 
it is not conceivable that any possible 
Council can be got together to approve 
it, and even Mr. Dunne is not convinced 
of its wisdom. 

Meanwhile, the railway company has 
submitted a twenty-year contract plan, 
giving the city the right to purchase 
after the expiration of three years. But 
this is not taken seriously, either. Chi- 
cago critics point for proof to the final 
section of the proposed agreement pro- 
viding for a referendum, “requiring a 
majority of all voting at next spring’s 
election to vote against the ordinance 
in order to invalidate it.” Already the 
Mayor has published a list of thirteen 
serious objections to the proposal, and 
it is certain that the majority. neces- 
sary to pass the ordinance over his 
veto cannot be secured. The Council's 
transportation committee has prepared 
a modification of the City Railway's 
plan, but the change is concerned mere- 
ly with the referendum clause, making 
it necessary for a majority of the vot- 
ers to approve an ordinance before it 
becomes operative. There is little hope 
that anything will come of it; certain- 
ly, it does not meet the objections urg- 
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ed by the Mayor, and could not be pass- 
ed over his veto, 

In a speech at the Chicago Commer- 
cial Association’s dinner to Mayor 
leunne a few days ago, Franklin Mac- 
Veagh placed the blame for that city's 
inefficient street-car service where it 
properly belongs. “The efficiency of the 
existing city service,” he said, “has long 
been to all intents and purposes broken 
down by the weight of city politics, and 
no new or added city service of any 
sort, and certainly not one of the mag- 
nitude of a transportation service, could 
be established under present conditions 
with hope of possible success.” If Chi- 
cago must change its leopard’s spots in 
order to make municipal ownership and 
operation of street cars possible, is it 
not fair to suppose that New York will 
have to drop a tiger’s stripe or two be- 
fore the taxpayer will welcome the city 
as his purveyor of light and transporta- 
tion? 


BURDEN OF THE COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT. 


The duties and qualifications of the 
president of a modern university were 
discussed by the educators who gathered 
last week at the inauguration of Dr, Ed- 
mund J. James as president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The ideal president 
must evidently be a scholar, teacher, 
disciplinarian, organizer, administrator, 
financier, diplomatist, and accomplished 
writer and speaker. Such, at least, is 
the inference from an interesting ad- 
dress on the subject by Dr. Andrew 
Sioan Draper, President James’s prede- 
cessor, and now Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in this State. All college presideuts 
fall short of the ideal in one point or 
another, but the successful ones must 
pessess both solid attainments and su- 
perficial accomplishments. The day has 
long since passed when a broken-down 
preacher can be retired to the innocuous 
euse of a college presidency. 

The average man does not realize how 
much we demand of our college presi- 
dents. The college—to say nothing of 
our few real universities—ig no longer 
a boarding-school for two or three hun- 
dred boys of from sixteen to twenty-one. 
A large faculty of specialists must be 
steadily recruited and kept in harmon- 
ious and “economical activity. Build- 
icgs and grounds worth several millions 
ef dollars, elaborate libraries and labor- 
atories, must be maintained in a high 
state of efficiency. The college admin- 
istration must have close relations with 
alumni throughout the country, and it 
must be fittingly represented on many 
rublic occasions. However duties may 
be divided among deans and committees 
cf trustees and faculty, the final respon- 
sibility for the smooth running of the 
machine is laid upon the shoulders of 
the president. To adjust expenditure to 
income, to make the college a centre of 
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the best intellectual and moral influ- 
ences, to be socially acceptable to men 
and women of widely varying interests 
—all these things, we can readily see, 
are rigorously exacted of the head of a 


ccllege. 

He has other burdens which are less 
apparent even to trustees, faculty, 
alumni, or undergraduates. Trustees, 


many of whom are prosperous bankers 
and manufacturers, sometimes regard 
a college as. a business enterprise. 
If the annual deficit is not too large, 
if the teachers are busy and not dis- 


| agreeably notorious, if the students are 


not smashing the property, the venture 
may be reckoned as fairly profitable in 
its kind. tach member of the faculty 
is inclined to look at college from the 
point of view of his own courses. If 
his department is steadily expanding, if 
he can secure appropriations for neces- 
Sary instruction, books and apparatus, 
and if he is thus able to attract the best 
students, the president is everything 
that heart can wish. No undergraduate 
and relatively few trustees, professors, 
or alumni fully grasp the notion that 
the radical difficulty of the much-tried 
president’s position is this: he is con- 
ducting an extensive experiment in 
idealism in a community which asks 
chiefly for immediate material results 
What is more, his failure may mean dis- 
tress and possible disaster, not for him- 
self alone, but for the faculty and stu- 
dents who are embarked with him. The 
individual professor becomes unproduc- 
tive, unable to keep abreast of his 
science, and as a result a single depart- 
ment suffers from temporary weakness, 
while the strengthening of the rest of 
the college may more than outweigh the 
damage; but when the president is un- 
productive, every department is weak- 
ened. 

The church, too, is an organization 
devoted to an ideal, but no clergyman, 
unless he be a bishop, can be compared 
in importance with a college president. 
cvery year in this city of New York 
some minister virtually confesses bank- 
ruptcy. He gives up his pulpit to a suc- 
cessor, or his little church may actually 
cease existence. One congregation more 
or less among so many is not an irre- 
parable loss. But if President Butler of 
Columbia, Chancellor MacCracken of 
New York University, or President Fin- 
ley of the College of the City of New 
York were so to conduct his office as to 
impair—or even fail to advance—the 
standing and influence of his institution, 
the miscarriage would be conspicuous 
and wide-reaching in its results. A 
preacher can say: “Here is my doctrine; 
thus and so I expound it. If you prefer 
another creed or a more complaisant 
prophet, go in peace. I will talk to 
empty pews.” But the college president 
cannot take ‘the attitude of Athanasius 
contra mundum. He need never surren- 


der his principles, but he is doomed 
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to many sacrifices of personal taste and 
preference. He will be fortunate if he 
have such clearness of vision and force 
of character that he can always discrim 
inate between preference and princ!ple 
When he sticks for mere preference, h 
alienates supporters on whose aid he 
may legitimately rely. When he first 
persuades himself that a 
nothing but a preference, he begins to 
degenerate into a sycophant and t'me 
server. 

How powerful the temptations, none 
but he can ever know. The recenr in 
surance investigations have 
how hard it is for men supposed to be 
fortified by intelligence and character 
to resist the allurement of money for 
themselves. They contrive some soph 
istry to excuse theft and 
science. College presidents also are but 
human. They do not, however, 
the money for themselves, but for a no 
ble cause. They are not scheming to 
filch it by excessive salaries, cooked a 
counts, or preposterous travelling ex- 
penses. Their only fault is to crook the 
pregnant hinges of the knee. The wel- 
fare of the institution is a huge thing 
and ‘tis a great price for a small! vice 
When, therefore, we recall the revelations 
of venality among men high in public 
confidence, when we remember how ig 
norant and unreasoning the patrons of 
education often are, the wonder is that 
more colleges do not, as Senator Dolliver 
pat it, “smell of Oil.” 
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FIGHTING GRAFT IN THE NAPLES MU 
SEUM. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., October 20, 1905 


In the Nation of June 23, 1904, a cor 
, 


respondent (“T. D. B."") gave an account of 
the then recent removal of Professor Ettore 
Pais from the directorship of the Naples 
Museum, and reflected severely on both the 
competence and character of Professor Pals. 
It was clear that this correspondent wrote 
in perfect good faith; it was also clear that 
he had heard only a part of the transaction, 
or that he looked at it from only one side 
But until Professor Pais himself chose to 
speak out, those who knew and respected 
him were naturally forced to keep silence 
He has now printed his apology in a filty- 
page pamphlet, giving a complete account 
of his difficulties, and confirming his state 
ments by citing official documents It is 
only just taat this vindication of one of 
the chief scholars in Europe should 
full publicity; and the story, which Is es- 
sentially tragic, can hardly fail to be in- 
teresting. 

Professor Pais is a Piedmontese who, after 
distinguished service elsewhere, was called 
to the University of Naples. As an histor!- 
cal scholar and archmologist of Ancient 
Italy he had no superior among his coun- 
trymen, and his ‘History of Rome’ had 
brought him an international reputation. He 
was a pupil of Mommeen, thoroughly trained 
in German scientific methods, and his orig- 
inal investigations had upset many long- 
cherished views. More than once he had 
been mentioned as the proper person to 


have 
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take charge of the Naples Museum and the 
excavations at Pompeli—the two works be- 
ing under one head—a distinction which is 
one of the few great prizes in the world for 
archeologists. When he asked Mommsen’s 
advice whether to accept the position or 
not, the wise German, who knew the Nea- 
politan conditions, replied that it would be 
a very difficult affair. 

“The Neapolitan Camorra,”" Mommsen 
wrote, “will without doubt have a hand in 
i although I do not know how or when 
There will be needed much force of charac- 
ter, which I hope you will have, and much 
calm patience, which up to the present you 
do not possess, and which will not be easy 
to acquire in Naples.” 


Nevertheless, Signor Pais decided to ac- 


cept the post He had a laudable ambition 
to make the Museum in arrangement and 
efficiency worthy of its priceless collections 


Having carefully studied the ground, he 
proposed to carry out a complete reorgan 
ization, in which there should be four dis- 
tinct departments—a gallery of sculpture, 
an antiquarium, a gallery of ancient paint- 
ings, and a gallery of medi@val and modern 
paintings. His plan was approved by Nasi, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, who or- 
dered him to go ahead. But it was at once 
een that changes would have to be made 
in the Museum building, the capacity of 
which was outgrown, and which, in any 
event, needed many repairs 
So Professor Pais went ahead, and in two 
years the building was restored, with sevy- 
ral thousand square feet of floor space 
idded; the collections were rearranged and 
placed in separate sections, and many val- 
iable objects, which had been stored and 
forgotten in cellars and garretts, were 
brought to light But, from the start, the 
vigorous innovator had reason to remember 
Mommeen's warning, “The Neapolitan Ca- 
morra will without doubt have a hand in 
The Camorra, it is hardly necessary 
to say, is the great organization of graft 
which, like Tammany and the Platt machine 
in New York city, or like the Quay-Repub- 
liean gang in Philadelphia, has held Naples 
n its coils for generations. In the old 
Hourbon days, King Bomba himself headed 
he Camorra, as he found it easier to get 
noney in that way than by taxation. The 
Camorra had fastened its claws on the 
Naples Museum; guards, doorkeepers, 


scrubwomen depended upon it for their 
pull’; and so did the contractors and even 
the honorable members of commissions ap- 
pointed to inspect the Neapolitan art trea- 
ures. The Camorra controlled the politi- 
tl affairs of Naples, and sent its regular 
delegation to the Chamber of Deputies 
Signor Pais inevitably ran against this 
powerful antagonist from the moment that 
he set out to have honest work done. He 


engaged workmen who were not in the 
ring; he closed bids with low-priced con- 
tractors, instead of continuing to employ 
the highest bidders; he sought for more 
trustworthy assistants and underlings, He 
even tried, in connection with the Pom- 
peian digging, to recover for the State 
rights which under his predecessors had 
been quietly allowed to slip into the con 
trol of private individuals—of Camorrists 
He could not help unearthing, as he pushed 
his investigations, many instances of dis- 
honesty in the previous administration of 
the Museum; indeed, his own appointment 
was due in the first instance to the fact 
hat the corruption there, had become 





so notorious that a change had to be 
made 

One sees readily that every grafter whom 
he thwarted or exposed became his sworn 
enemy, and that the “System” neither could 
nor would tolerate a reformer at the head 
of the Museum. If honesty were allowed a 
foothold there, who could tell how far it 
might spread? Accordingly, all sorts of ac- 
cusations, calumnies and abuses were heap- 
ed on Signor Pais. He was charged with in- 
competence, with dishonesty, with wilful 
carelessness, with an almost insane passion 
for turning the collections topsy-turvy. He 
found, for instance, that the coin collec- 
tion contained many counterfeits, and, in 
order to get the best possible opinion, he 
asked the leading coin dealer in Naples, a 
man of great experience and probity, to as- 
sist the professional numismatists in sep- 
arating the spurious coins from the genuine 
and in appraising them all. At once the 
Camorrist journals cried out that Pais was 
in collusion with Signor Canessi, the ex- 
pert, to rob the Museum. Again, in moving 


the many collections, comprising, all told, ' 


several hundred thousand objects, one box, 
which contained five antique vases in pieces, 
fell to the floor. Thereupon, the cry went 
up that Pais was ruthlessly smashing the 
most precious masterpieces of the Museum; 
and persons in other countries may have 
imagined that the Capuan Venus and the 
Antinous, the Athene and Homer and all 
the rest, were being destroyed. Yet five 
unimportant vases, already broken, seem 
a not exorbitant loss for a removal of such 
magnitude 

Unfortunately, he had not only the Ca- 
morra against him; he was assailed by 
local archm@ologists, by supporters of the 
old system of classification, by guides and 
the makers of guide-books, who had to re- 
vise their accounts of the collections, and 
by an influential school of historians, who 
had obstinately rejected his conclusions in 
ancient history. In America we hardly 
know the intensity of the passion with 
which European scholars are still swayed. 
Signor Pais had always been a storm-cen- 
tre, and now he found himself attacked 
by a formidable cohort of intellectual ene- 
mies. The Camorra, of course, chuckled 
to have honest men as its allies, and it 
could protest with all the more sanctimony 
tha! its objection to Pais was purely sci- 
entific, 

In spite of everything, however, Professor 
Pais held his ground, and carried the refor- 
mation of the Museum almost to comple- 
tion. Then he was summarily removed, as 
it was evident that he would not resign 
The reason alleged for his removal was 
that he had gone to work before the nec- 
essary appropriation had been made. This 
was technically true. He had been order- 
ed by his superior, Nasi, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, to proceed at once, as 
he, Nasi, would ask for the required sum 
when the next budget was drawn up. To 
meet current expenses, Professor Pais had 
to borrow money; and then his enemies 
prevented the appropriation from being 
made. In his Apology he remarks that it 
is by no means uncommon to push forward 
excavations or restorations in advance of 
the appropriations; he cites the work on 
the Church of St. Francis of Assisi, and 
the notorious diggings at the Roman For- 
um, for which nobody was reprimanded, 





much less cashiered; but then, he adds, 
“not all of us have relatives and friends 
in the Ministries." He counted on perma- 
nently increasing the revenue of the Mu- 
seum by charging a separate admission 
fee to each collection. He also proposed 
that the Museum should undertake to make 
authentic replicas of its statues, from the 
sale of which it would reap a good profit. 
This proposal brought down on him the 
wrath of all the Neapolitan dealers, who 
had exploited the Museum’s treasures 
without making it any return, and who 
now bombarded the Deputies and Ministers 
with telegrams. Pais must be stopped in- 
stanter; and stopped he was. 

To cap the climax of his misfortunes, 
before the end of the work Minister Nasi 
absconded, under the suspicion of having 
misused money belonging to his department. 
Professor Pais’s enemies tried in vain to 
implicate him in this affair, but the sums 
spent by Nasi had nothing to do with the 
Naples Museum. 

Nasi’s successor as Minister of Public 
Instruction, Signor Orlando, cast no shadow 
of suspicion on Signor Pais’s honesty: nor 
could several parliamentary boards of in- 
quiry, composed of men hostile to him, find 
one soldo misspent. No one denied that 
he had sintply obeyed official instructions, 
or that the means he took to finance the 
alterations had been regularly approved. 
Nevertheless, he was remorsely sacrificed 
to the Camorra and his enemies. As if 
to indulge in paradox, Minister Orlando ap- 
pointed Professor Pais to represent Italy at 
the International Congress of Scientists at 
St. Louis last year, and assigned him a sal- 
ary, at the very time when he dismissed 
him from the directorship of the Museum. 

But the most malicious assaults of his 
enemies cannot undo his great work. His 
reclassification of the collections has met 
with the approval of Mommsen, of Salomon 
Reinach, of Ernest Kornemann of Tiibin- 
gen, of Ettore Ferrari, the most eminent 
of living Italian sculptors, of Thédenat, of 
Pollak, of Frederick Hauser, of Steinmann, 
and of other experts, whose opinions have 
a very different weight from those of the 
Camorrists and bureaucrats to whom Pro- 
fessor Pais fell a victim, 

I should add that he is a Puritan of the 
Piedmontese type, brusque, uncompromis- 
ing; single in his devotion to science and 
truth; a fighter, if need be, but by prefer- 
ence a scholar, eager to extend the bounds 
of knowledge. It may truly be said that he 
wanted tact; but tact, in his predicament, 
would have meant acquiescence in graft. 
Mommsen was right as to his lack of pa- 
tience. But, in spite of it all, he actually 
accomplished the task he set himself, and 
accomplished it in two years’ time, where 
ten years had been reckoned insufficient. 
The service he rendered to students of art, 
history, and archmology is great; how shall 
we estimate his service in proving that 
even in Naples one honest man can terror- 
ize a host of grafters? 

WILLIAM Roscog THAYER. 


FROM TRIPOLI TO TUNIS. 
Tunis, September 11, 1905. 
While the average traveller may know well 
his Tangiers and Algiers, even Tunis, with 
its thoroughly French atmosphere and bar- 
gain-loving yet fascinating native bazaars, 
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other North African towns are little be- 
yond names. Djerba, Gabes, Mehdia, Sfax 
—their very sound is unfamiliar, yet few 
regions more richly repay prolonged so- 
journ. An intensely picturesque, modern 
Arab life, grafted upon (or, more accurate. 
ly, overlying) a splendid Roman civilization 
long departed, offers singular charm. 

In Tripoli province, digging for archzo- 
logical remains is practically prohibited. 
Some time the Turkish Government may aid 
rather than restrict such research, but at 
present an occasional amphora, unearthed 
by chance, a few noble columns and cap- 
itals, promptly incorporated into corners 
an4 doorsteps of sordid Arab dwellings; 
now and then a majestic statue, generally 
headless, alone attest the former proximity 
of that long-forgotten life which the Hegira 
almost completely blotted out. 

In the French possessions, a different 
spirit prevails, and as money becomes 
available, research will be increasingly car- 
ried on; museums are being founded in 
towns along the coast which must ulti- 
(mately offer unparalleled possibilities to 
the student. At Gabes, in particular, evi- 
dences abound of a far past quite different 
from the nomadic life of to-day, now se- 
renely moving to and fro upon its buried 
treasures. The present prosperity and 
growth of Gabes are somewhat owing to 
ap increase of the esparto industry; for, 
ever since this useful grass Was discovered 
growing wild on hills along the edge of the 
desert, camel-loads are continually brought 
not only into Gabes and Tripoli, where its 
sorting and baling offer unaccustomed la- 
bor to black and brown humanity, but to 
many another coast town, whence it is ex- 
ported in large quantities for paper-mak- 
ing. Pressing and strapping the bales is 
conducted by hand in the funduk at Gabes. 

Interesting as this industry may be, how- 
ever, especially in its relation to material 
prosperity, far more so are the great plains, 
where camels and donkeys move in long, 
unhurried lines across the dry and yellow 
expanse, and the domed tomb of a mara- 
bout, or a group of date palms, rising 
against a burning blue sky, give accent to 
the Oriental landscape. Pictures uncharac- 
teristic of North Africa the river makes, 
flowing abundantly along the town out- 
skirts, where may be seen the somewhat 
incongruous sight of Arab and Bedouin wo- 
men crouched on stones and energetically 
washing clothes at the margin of the 
stream. Just beyond, showing a great va- 
riety of foliage, is the pleasant garden of 
the blind governor, General Allegro. Ap- 
parently, however, the river does not soft- 
en and enverdure the stern landscape. No 
meadows follow its progress. Instead, it 
flows through gray mudbanks, hard and un- 
compromising, although, farther on, roads 
are shaded by eucalyptus trees; and with- 
in low, bordering walls are many irrigated 
gardens, green and luxuriant. 

“La Petite Djara’’ (Djara Dekhlania), a 
compactly built little Arab village near by, 
consists of exceedingly narrow and almost 
entirely dark streets, in many cases rooms 
being built directly over and across them: 
the whole village largely constructed of 
old Roman columns and marbles found on 
the spot. At one or two schools with 
‘wide-open doorways, handsome Mohamme- 
dan boys study in a loud sing-song through 
the hot afternoons. However tumble- 





down the structures, or near to complete 
crumbling old adobe walls may be, or im- 
possibly dark and narrow any alley of a 
street, fine French signs of blue and white 
porcelain, no less dainty than in Paris It- 
self adorn every corner; “Rue de Lyons,” 
“Place de la Bourse,” gleaming forth in 
almost startling contrast to what they are 
supposed to name and represent 

Farther on, beyond Shenini, at Maita, is 
an ancient Roman barrage, the rehaa, still 
in use for present-day water, the su- 
perb workmanship of a centuries-old dam 
still standing: against time and decay. A 
fine modern one has also been constructed 
at another point, and a commercially pros- 
perous future for Gabes seems assured 

At Sfax several eclipse missions were 
stationed, Italian, French, and English, the 
sites of their headquarters still showing 
evidences of scientific occupancy in a fa- 
miliar chaos of departing boxes, tubes, and 
astronomical paraphernalia, although all 
of the observers except M. Bigourdan of 
Paris had gone. Clouds greatly obscured 
eclipse day here, but happily, at the crucial 
moments of totality, the corona shone forth 
through a kindly rift, preventing disaster 
to the expeditions. The modern French 
town has its usual wide, hot streets, rows 
of small palms which offer potential shade 
for the future, a park, a monument or two, 
rather solid buildings, and a reign far less 
picturesque but infinitely cleaner and more 
Sanitary than that of the Turk. Fine 
Roman mosaics, some of them large and im- 
portant, have been unearthed at Sfax, and 
for a time a number of these pavements 
were kept in a shed on the quay, but are 
now removed to the Town Hall, and in time 
will form the nucleus for a good museum. 
As until this year no attempt was made 
to preserve these valuable remains, many 
have been undoubtedly scattered and de- 
stroyed. Fine Roman marbles, some of them 
brought from Gabes, are, as usual, incor- 
porated in doorways and mosques. Arab 
gardens are here, also, with acres of palms, 
pomegranates, figs, and grapes, all well 
fenced, guarded by the usual fierce white 
dogs—also occasionally by a hobbled camel 
or an old turbaned Arab. By far the most 
interesting part of Sfax is the ancient 
Saracen wall, one of whose gateways is 
still intact and admits to the native town, 
where one may see tortuous suksor bazaars, 
finely dressed and wealthy Moors, at the 
doors of their offices or drinking black 
coffee in narrow street-ways crowded 
thronged, yet entirely different in tone and 
atmosphere from the well-beloved alley- 
ways of Tripoli. As in that city, also, the 
sponge industry plays a large part in town 
prosperity, and fine specimens are collect- 
ed by divers. 

From Sfax it is now possible to go by 
regular automobile to Sousse—a decided in- 
novation in methods of North African 
travel. Roads are fairly good, and much 
of the country may be seen to advantage 
Caravans of camels, however, are not yet 
entirely accustomed to the novel sight, nor 
even gentle and usually not-to-be-surprised 
donkeys. One of the latter humble animals, 
however, was so nonplussed by the sudden 
appearance of the swift monster that he 
could express his sensations only by imme- 
diately throwing over his head his very re- 
spectable and well-dressed Jewish rider, 
who fortunately landed in soft and sandy 





soil—it is authentically believed with no 
bones broken, but considerable injury to h! 
immaculate barracan. Camels attempt to 
exhibit their usual lofty hauteur, but one 
long train was discreetly turned aside by a: 
ancient Bedouin dame who belabored then 
in ample time for safety. Her husband, tr 
fusing to take any such precaution in his 
own behalf, kept serenely on, in the cen 
tre of the road, until by dint of resounding 
blows, pushes, and objurgations she a 
length persuaded him out of the way; 
whereupon she turned her attention to th 
oncoming whirlwind, and, with shrill tones 
and shaking of shrivelled fists and fingers, 
besought every variety of Allah's curse and 
all evil eyes upon the entire machine, driv 
er, the power that drove, the passengers 
and all their ancestors. Automobile trave! 
is well worth adopting, if only that by its 
aid one may see the remarkable ruins of 
El-Djem, where an amphitheatre of hug 
proportions still lifts magnificent walls 
above its desert base, centre now only 
for a group of dark and dirty Arab dwe!l! 
ings. Was it once, instead, centre of som: 
great Roman city where a life of pleasur: 
and cultivation clustered about its nobie 
beauty? Or was it, rather, placed in tht 
remote district by keen Roman minds who 
expected to attract a population hither? 
Both theories are advanced by specialisis 
and the great building still stands a monu 
ment to that superb workmanship which de 
fled the ages 

Among African towns rarely seen by 
travellers is Mehdia, directly on the coast 
Pheenician coins, tear-vials, beads, and oth 
er relics of pre-Christian days are found 
here in considerable numbers, as well as 
multitudes of coins from a later Roman 
epoch, giass, lamps, even an occasional 
theatre ticket of metal, and very perfec: 
pavements. Only recently was one of these 
beautiful mosaics uncovered, the finder 
sending it to adorn the already rich mu 


) 


seum of Bardo. Neptune again formed the 
subject, surrounded by sporting Nereids 
with four figures at the corners typical of 
seasons. This magnificent specimen was 
no less than fifteen feet square, and others 
are frequently unearthed, evidently once 
the floors of dining apartments, favorite 
subjects being fish, game, or fruit Meh 
dia, too, has a history all its own, later 
than Punic or Roman days; in the fif 
teenth century its long peninsula was for 
tifled completely around Its outer edge, and 
counted the strongest and most thoroughly 
fortified place in the world. A deep har- 
bor within the walls, having a strong sea 
gate, and room for three or four galleys 
to repair simultaneously, was made by 
hand from solid rock Slave labor was 
cheap in those centuries. The harbor may 
still be seen, though now partly filled by 
sand. Here, too, was the stronghold, th 
real headquarters, of Dragut the Corsaltr 
that famous pirate who was actuaily ab! 
to threaten not only Francis I, bu he 
redoubtable Charles V. himself—truly the 
terror of the Mediterranean In his hono 
a mosque was built in Tripo!! about 1560 
A belief is still held there that Dragu 
Pasha built its walls and two forts 
Leo Africanus mentions such walls al 
his time, or slightly before 

The ancient castie still crowns the sum 
mit of Mehdia’s hill, from which a superb 
view appears of the nearly encircling sea, 
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across the bay, of a faint blue prom- 
ontory, site of a Pheniclan cemetery, where 
countless lamps, tear-vials,coins, and beads 


and 


Roman relics as well, 
for it is also reputed the scene of a great 
between the forces of Pompey and 


are still found—and 


Julius Cwsar Old and rusty cannon and 
plies of stone ammunition Iie about the 
astie walls, here and there ornamented by 
beautifully carved Roman columns; and 


arried on both a prison for Arabs 

offending French soldiers. In 
the modern Arab itself fine marbles 
ire, as usual, largely displayed in its sor- 
lid architecture, one Roman inscription ap- 
a doorstep, while nearly every 
with carved columns 
mosque, Djama el- 
Its 


within is « 
ind one for 


town 


pearing in 
resplendent 
Mehdia's 
exceedingly good one. 
a noble 


orner is 
ind capital 

Kebir, is an 
surrounded by 


large courtyard is 

pen cloister, supported by impressive mar- 
ble pillars, of which no two capitals are 
like 4 sundia! is old Arabic, of much 


than the columns, more of which 
interior, itself lofty and as large 
" he cour * still 
onducts modern rain into cisterns fashion- 
French influ- 


iter date 
idorn the 
tyard, where a “‘watercatch’ 
ed in splendid Roman days. 
n is restoring the mosque, paving the 
loisters with marble blocks, and removing 
lesecrating whitewash from pillars, to re- 
eal lovely marble surfaces beneath. So 
ch is Mehdia in pregnant relics that with 
I saw its white 


than genuine regret 


gieam fade into distance 
sme of the most striking pavements ex- 


hibited at Bardo were uneartbed at Sousse, 


! hat city at first sight presents little 
of interest Stone quays, wide streets, 
parks, clubhouses, hotels—all are excessive- 
ly modern, wide, airy, clean, and common- 
place The native town, within walls, 
mounts a gentle hill, from whose kasebah 
iperb views may be had; but the suke 
are poor and the catacombs perhaps all 
that the casual traveller would care to 
visit. There is, however, an excellent little 


museum near the the Officers’ 
b, in which fine collections are gradually 
established in 1899, 


quay, next 


sugmenting It was 


when many of the best “finds” had already 
i¢@ to Bardo, but enough have been 
overed since to make a superb showing, 


ecially in large and complete pavements. 
theese mosaics, much care 
keep the designs intact, 
methods are employed. But 


overing one of these splendia 


im getting out 


ist be used to 


_ 


«* joy of un 


tching it emerge from the dust of 


nturles as one works, seeing the design 
xradually unfold, must be part of the very 
urtint ‘ amy As usual, subjects of 
feasting, fehing, and the chase abound, but 
there ls a fine Medusa, two representations 
of the abduction of Ganymede, a_ wild 


“Triumph of Bacchante,”’ three or four Nep- 


tunes with tridents, dolphins and nymphs, 


while masks at geometrical Intervals, con- 


ventional figures, the swastica and horns 
of plenty, all in the softest imaginable 
colors and almost perfect preservation 

making this little museum a veritable trea 
surehouse, adorned by the patient fingers 
of nearly two thousand years ago. Paye- 


ments are not alone rescued from oblivion, 


funeral vials 
by hundreds, money of 


Inscriptions 


for covered urns, lamps, and 


several epocha, 


szments of cut in marble, 


ts of gravestones, parts of statues, cap 


jtala and masks, iridescent glass, and a 





r added, 
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few earlier Phoenician utensils are added 
with great rapidity, each year. 

Out through the fine stone breakwater 
into a summer sea, the course leads on to 


Tunis, at the head of its shallow lake, 
through five miles of dredged canal. The 
city has grown surprisingly in the five 


years since our last visit, and is almost 
more French than France itself. While the 
native town and bazaars are unchanged in 
outward appearance, the tourist army seems 
to have had a demoralizing effect upon 
stately Arab shopkeepers, who now, aban- 
doning their national characteristics, pos- 
itively pull the passer-by into their places, 
demanding in a French-English dialect that 
he shall purchase. Prices have advanced 
in proportion, but, if one have days at 
command, may be gradually reduced to 
their proper level by argument and repeat- 
ed visits. Coming as a sort of anti-climax 
to Tripoli, Tunis seems less attractive 
from picturesque considerations than mem- 
ory had pictured, despite its beautiful Bel- 
vedere Park, now a luxuriant mass of semi- 
tropical vegetation, and the clubhouse and 
theatre crowning its summit, where all the 
amusements of Nice or Monte Carlo may be 
had for the asking. But there is always 
Carthage, peaceful on its sun-crowned 
point, forever at rest. Even the two or 
three restaurants with their circling pig- 
Arab boys who offer im- 
possible “relics,’"’ demanding to show sites, 
and modern masses proceeding in the Ca- 
thedral, cannot change the brooding pathos 
of that quiet hill. In the museums at Car- 
thage, have been greatly in- 
creased in five years; the White Fathers 
carrying on more or less excavation all 
the time, as funds are forthcoming. Skele- 


eons, assiduous 


collections 


tons lying in state in richly ornamental 
coffins, their bones all neatly in order, 
with heavy gold rings still hanging on 


fleshless fingers, and surrounded by amu- 
lets and precious stones, have recently been 
while jewelry in vast amount has 


been found. 
MABEL Loomis Topp. 


Correspondence. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 
TO THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 


Has the 
artifice of making false 
tain its contentions? I 
editorial in the current issue would seem 
to give reason for the belief. In this edi- 
torial, in order to uphold your claim that 
the treaty is neither ‘“‘for 
the good of Japan nor of mankind,” you as- 
sert that Article LL. of that agreement “pro- 
vides that if elther Japan or Great Britain 
war ‘in defence of its 
territorial special interests,’ the 
other ‘will at once come to the assistance 
cf its ally.’” And from this premise you 
eesay to prove, and claim to have proved, 
that the treaty is not fair to Japan, inas- 
much as is likely to be “drawn into 
hostilities” against a European Power upon 
a question purely Buropean. 

This just 


the 
quota ions to gus- 
trust not; yet an 


Sir: Nation descended to 


Anglo-Japanese 


becomes tnvolved in 
rights or 


she 


would be a conclusion were 


your quotation correctly given; but it Is not 
correctly given, and offers an entirely false 
interpretation of the meaning of the article 





it assumes to explain. Article II., in part, 


is as follows: 

“If, by reason of an unprovoked attack 
or aggressive action, wherever arising, on 
the part of any other Power or Powers, 
either contractor be involved in war, in de- 
fence of its territorial rights or special in- 
terests mentioned in the preamble, the 
other contracting party shall at once come 
to the assistance of its ally, etc.” 


By reference to the preamble, it will be 
seen that the “territorial rights” and “spe- 
cial interests” referred to in this article 
are situated “in the regions of Bastern Asia 
and of India.” 

From this it is apparent that, under the 
provisions of the treaty, Japan cannot be 
“drawn into hostilities’ against any na- 
tion upon a question that does not vitally 
affect her interests, with the sole exception 
of the question of British control of India; 
and the danger of any forced opposition to 
that—as the Nation seems to admit—is very 
remote indeed. On the other hand, the 
treaty ensures the integrity of all territory 
with which the interests of Japan are in any 
way concerned. Where, then, is the un- 
fairness to Japan? 

Yours most respectfully, 
ARTHUR JOHNSTON. 

Santa Awa, CaL., October 12, 1905. 





[Our comment was too hastily made 
upon an imperfect summary by tele- 
graph of the terms of the treaty. Still, 
the case ig not so clear as our corre- 
spondent supposes. The alliance covers 
joint action in resisting an unprovoked 
attack (the judge of its unprovoked na- 
ture being, of course, the ally calling for 
essistance) “wherever arising.” If Ger- 
many were to go to war with England 
over the Moroccan question, for exam- 
ple, is it certain that Japan would not 
be drawn into a European war?—Eb. 
NATION. ] 


OUR CHINESE £&XCLUSION LAWS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The matter of the relation of our 
Government to that of China, anent the 
exclusion of the subjects of the Chinese 
Empire from our lands, has been the sub- 
ject of much controversy in the press of the 
United States. One, at least, of your read- 
ers has felt disappointment that your jour- 
nal has not seen fit to analyze this question 
and to voice a decided opinion in the mat- 
ter. It must be conceded that the question 
has important moral and economical bear- 
ings, and should not be disposed of without 
full and free discussion; and your many in- 
telligent readers would welcome a ringing 
note in your journal, which has always 
sounded no uncertain word on moral ques- 
tions. 

The genera] press and the politicians 
seem to concede that the admission of the 
Chinese people, other than of the privileged 
classes, would be an evil, and it is assum- 
ed that the people of the Pacific Coast are 
a unit in desiring to exclude all Chinese 
laborers. I believe that a very respectable 
minority, at least, of the Pacific Coast peo- 
ple favor a repeal of our present exclusion 
laws, and that this feeling is based on 
sound economical and moral grounds. It 
would be improper to make this communl- 
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cation a brief, and to cite statistics favor- 
ing a repeal of the present exclusion laws; 
the facts are mpen to you. It may be said, 
however, that the principles favorigg free 
trade and individualism which the Nation 
has always espoused, favor 
also the free to 
our shores. 

I speak for myse‘f only, but I feel sure 
that many of your readers—and a lot of 
*“Goats’’—would welcome a vigorous hand- 
ling of this subject by the Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
R. C. CALLAHAN. 


Seatrir, Wasn., Octob -r 13, 1905, 


consistently 
admission of the Chinese 





{The right of any country to regulate 
immigration is hardly contestable, espe- 
cially now that more rapid and com- 
modious transportation permits the in- 
troduction of great masses of foreign- 
ers, more or less immediately assimila- 
ble, and liable to produce a troublesome 
if not dangerous congestion at certain 
points. Had this been the real ground 
of Mr. Blaine’s demagogic crusade 
against the Chinese, it would have spar- 
ed us one of the most shameful pages 
in our history. The matter is now, as 
it should be, one of mutual agreement 
between China and the United States, 
demanding full recognition, on our part, 
of the respectability of the Chinese, even 
the lowest of them, as human beings, 
and an honest intention to interpret 
any treaty humanely, without reference 
to caste prejudice and without assump- 
tion of white superiority. It is the bane 
of such restrictive legislation that it 
tends toward brutality in practice, espe- 
cially in a country like ours, subdued 
to the spirit of caste in the case of its 
black population and of its newly ac- 
quired subject populations. The rem- 
edy for this has already dawned in the 
Chinese boycott, and will become more 
efficient as China grows more self-con- 
scious and internationally powerful. We 
welcome any screws she may put upon 
us to force our acknowledgment that a 
Chinaman’s a man for a’ that.—Ep. Na- 
TION. ] 


THE NEW MOON. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: I should like to say to “A Lover of 
Superstitions,” who writes of those con- 
nected with the new moon, in the Nation 
of October 12, that when I rode in Lee’s 
army to Gettysburg, I saw the new moon 
over my left shoulder. At Gettysburg we 
met with ill-fortune. When we made our 
way south again, and recrossed the Poto- 
mac, the new moon was seen over the right 
shoulder as we marched to Orange C. H., 
where the army had a long and much need- 
ed summer’s rest. 

Then I was reminded that when the Goths 
and Vandals broke loose from the barren 
north and marched south, marauding over 
warmer and richer lands, month after 
month, in their conquering career, as they 
lit their camp fires they saw the new moon 
(a good omen) over the right shoulder. 
Later, when their advance was checked, 
and they were driven back, broken in spirit 





and fortune, for month after month of 
weary marches, as they crouched by their 
camp-fires, they saw the ill-fated new mooa 
the left The repetition of 
riences gen- 


ignorant masses of people look- 


over shoulder 


these expe during successive 


erati 


' f 
OS O| 


ing for a with no or guide 


her 


sign, compass 


oO than the instinctive mass movement, 


the 


good or evil [ 


naturally with the invaria- 
ble sé quence of 


impressed m 


ortune as they 


Saw the moon over the right or left shoul- 

der—an impression so strong as to be pass- 

ed as an inheritance to later generations. 
HARRY HAMMOND 


Beecn ISLAND, 8. ¢ 


? TRANSLATION, BETRAYAL 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Some years ago the Fliegende Blat- 
ter published an imaginary dialogue in 
which a college professor asks a student, 
“In what cases did the Spartans expose 
new-born infants?” and is answered, 
“When they were of an unwarlike charac- 
ter.” I always supposed this new light on 


history to be jocularly intended; but I judge 
from a citation of Haeckel’s book in 
your review (page 326, No. 2103), that it is 
sober word of the foremost 
“Hence destruction of 
born infants—as the Spartans practised it, 
etc. 
the 
in a 
the 
perhaps the 
objected to may be 


new 
the science. 
the abnormal new- 
for instance, in selecting the bravest,” 
this remarkable perspicacity of 
in detecting latent heroism 
foetus credited 


Or is 
Spartans 
just-matured 

translator? If 
“incoherences of style’’ 


to be to 


80, some of 


due to the latter. Thus would Mr. Peter- 
kin, for instance, translate brav, if that 
is what Haeckel said. 

Truly yours, F. M. 





[We quoted literally from the transla- 
tion.—Ep. NaTION.] 





AERONAUTICS. 
To THE EpIroR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Any of your readers inter¢ sted in 
the history of speculation respecting aeron- 
autics may, by applying to the undersigned, 
obtain a considerable mass of papers on 
that subject which were found among the 
literary remains of John Rae, a gifted all- 
round man of science of the last genera- 
tion. The papers were written at least pre- 
viously to 1872, the year Rae died. 

A reprint of Rae’s work on Political Eco- 


nomy (Boston, 1834) has just now been 
brought out by the Macmillan Co. The 
volume is called “The ‘Sociological Theory 


of Capital’; and a full account of Rae’s life 
is to be found in it. Rae’s studies in geo- 
logy are also, I am informed, probably 
shortly to be published. Rae experimented 
somewhat with devices for aerial naviga- 
tion. An account of his operations with a 
so-called “Sun-Flyer’’ may be found in a 
letter to the editor, dated April 17, 1837, 
printed in volume xxxiii. (pp. 196-198) of 
the American Journal of Science and Arta. 
This communication to what was then pop- 
ularly known as Silliman's Journal, is er- 
roneously attributed in the Dictionary of 
National Biography (volume _ xivil.) to 
John Rae, M.D., sometime surgeon to the 
Hudapn Bay Company, and a distinguished 
Arctic explorer. CHARLES W. MIXTER. 





BuRLixetTor, Vr., October 23, 1005. 


Notes. 


achusetts Boc f 


The flourishing Mas 
Mayflower Descendants has 
“South Shore” 
exploitation. Now, he 


ety 
firmly made the 


its province for genealogical 


Bay” is to have its 
special band of workers, ‘‘The Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England” havin 
“historical and 


the publication of the 


just been incorporated 'for , 


genealogical research and 
results thereof, es 

pecially with relation to the history of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company” chartered by 
Charles I 


lescendants of freemen of the 


Membership is confined to “male 
said original 


corporation,” and this descent must be 
proved, as in the case of the Mayflower 
membership 

Mr. Henry Frowde, as publisher to the 
British Academy, is about to issue the 
first volume of the Proceedings of the 
Academy, containing the papers read during 
the years 1903-4, ete., with introductory 
matter and obituary notic« The proceed 


ings will be on sale in the ordinary cours 


in a bound volume, and the various papers 
will be procurable separately 

The excellent annotated Oxford Moderna 
French Series edited by Leon Delbos (New 


York: H 
‘Mémoires 


Frowde) proceeds with Stendhal's 
d'un Touriste’ 
of a ‘Histoire la Révolution Francaise 
It at Aix in 1837 that Stendhal had 

vision of a King of Sardinia becoming King 
of all Italy. ‘In the fu 

he wrote, belong 
prince 


and Mignet’s gem 
was a 
more or less pear 
ture,”’ ‘that will 
to the 
shall advertise ideas 
From the their 
Boswell’s Johnson, following the third edi 
tion, compressed from volumes into 
one of good print unaffected the thin 
ning of the paper, and altogether handy 
The John Lane Co. takes for the fifteenth 
volume of its “New Pocket Library’’ Ed 
ward FitzGerald’s “Euphranor: A Dialogue 
on Youth,” very fitly presented after the 


country 
the 
most 


who has best army and 


the liberal 


same publishers we have 


two 
by 


text of the first edition of 1851. Mr. Fred 
eric Chapman, who supplies a _ preface 
dwells upon the value of the little work 


(FitzGerald’s first-fruits if afterwards elab- 
orated) 
English 
bridge and 
author as a part of them. 

From FitzGerald’s University’s Press 
(New York: Macmillan) issue the Cam- 
bridge English Classics which we have from 
time to edited by A. R 
Waller. This editor's care is solely for his 
text, his of corresponding 
purport. He now gives us Cowley’s Poems 
after the first collected edition of his works 
dated 1668. The English prose contained in 
the same follo will make another volume 
These as near facsimile reprints as 
possible, and something for the 
critical serutiny observed 

In excellent is the little ‘Book 
of English Love Poems Chosen out of 
Poets from Wyatt to Arnold,’ by Edward 
Hutton, bearing the London imprint of 
Methuen. Mr. Hutton thinks he has gath- 
ered here “all or almost all that is worth 
preserving in English Lyric Poetry which 
has Love for its subject.” His “almost” 
will not reconcile an admirer of Shelley 
to the omission of his “Good Night,” and 
the whole it is well take what is 


not only as a classic specimen of 
but as reflective of Cam- 


its contemporary life, and 


prose, 
the 


time described, 


and notes are 


are 
better 


taste 





oo to 
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cffered: without too close regard to what 
in beyond the pale (e. g., all American 
verse) Five of Mrs. Browning's ‘“‘Son- 
net from the Portuguese” stand for the 
whole number. It is noticeable that, after 
Herrick, Landor contributes more pieces 
than any other poet save Tennyson, who 
likewise has ten Byron is outnumbered 


by Wordsworth. 
Southern Italy and 
forms 


in 


F. Marion Crawford's 
the Rulers 
heavy 
sue by Macmillan 
ting illustrations made a glazed paper 
the sheen 
Graham's ‘More 
Duffield & 


satiric 


South’ 
out of 
The always in 


Sicily and of the 


rather volume two 


rel 
is not excessive. 
Misrepresentative 
ex 


evitable but 
arry 
no 


Malcolm 


(Fox Co.) shows 
haustion of his vein, and 


caricatures, 
and 


Strau portraits are clever 
the 
brities 


B. Parker, 
the 


Past 
Henry 
with. 


likeness 
Euclid 
dealt 
Burns 


retaining 
cele 
Alton 


while 


present from to 


VIIL. and 
Here is a 


are 
rom 


Men were deceivers ever rrue 
illey Nonny! 


siways keep in 


ikepere says nonny!), 


comprends © est 


view 
tout pardenny’; 
In Judging poets it auftices 


verses, not thelr vices 


fo sean the 


tian Names,’ by Helena Swan 
is a reprint of a work 
There 


bring its 


Chris 
Dutton & Co.) 


ral has 


it appeared seve years ago 


iowever no attempt to in- 


orma on up to 


l’rincess 
under “‘Alex- 
Queen under “Victoria.” 
to offer the reader a 


as on page 470, 


date so tha the 
is ill referred to 
ira ind he 
Mi Swan 


i of useless information 


continues 


ler “Sarah,”’ she tells us that “in 


there lived an un- 
Williams,” 


essed of the devil; 


enth century 


fortuna girl, named Sara who 
ing pos 
told that 


Baroness 


wa ' ised of be 
this is the 


Burdett- 
five 


are 
(hr n name of he 
Rachel 
ireer of 
book 


parent 


undel Angela wi 


we have pages 
Rachel, Lady Rus 
should be the 


to christen a 


I i i tha in 


every about 
Wwe 


esponsibility of 


daye 
and 


laughter hear much in these 


abou the r parents, 


children safeguarded 


never before were 80 
But parents still have a 
child's 


its comfort 


! I abhi 
hand 


eu riously 


opinion 


blast a career, or at 
affect 
by 


to 
and self 


res} mr life inflicting on it a name 
color 


Bel 
no 


ociations or s80 


vitality can live it down 


i he 
exists, and 
that 


hame 


Methuena Jones 
has 
all 


she 

of 
than an 
the 


now 
first 
redress 


enough 
Modderina 
But ! ha no 


pul love well 
her 
more 
in stud- 


mal who ha been registered 


book. M wal index will perhaps prove 
need 


help of the 


that no parent coin a 


iughter with the 


Miy paper We hope that mothers with 


an inatis or cort tness will pot insist 
hild “Creirdyddlydd,”’ 
aud 


ening a who, 
or Mi A Ati 


the Celtle revival 


with the milder 
Cordelia 

Charles G. D 
the 


and 


lon 
Red Fox.’ by Prof 
Page & 


i hero fox of 


Rob- 
of 
strength, 


Co.), is history 


singular beauty 
intelligences 
Mr 
existence 


of 
been 


united with rare adaptability, 


ind foresight. Such a fox Roberts tells 


us, might come into once in a 


while ind every incident his career, 


however surprising, has recorded of 


fox, somewhere, at some time; so we 


Red Fox as the flower of his race, 


some 


ace 


‘ pt 





N 


The ation. 
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even though he may belong to the order 
Compositae. His range the forests, 
rocky slopes, and backwoods farms of the 
Ringwaak country in Eastern Canada. Here 
he ran the full gamut of fox-experience, 
both with his fellows of the wild and with 
the men and dogs of the settlement, lead- 
ing a joyous and adventurous life till the 
brightness of his renown made him a shin- 


was 


ing mark for capture. Then, taken by a 
trick formidable from its simplicity, he 
Was sent to the States to make a Roman 
holiday for a fashionable hunt club, but 
escaped by almost supervulpine sagacity 
and found safety in the mountains. Even 
the seasoned reader of animal stories is 
moved to hearty admiration of Red Fox 
and pleasure at his escape. Mr. Roberts 


appears to tell his story chiefly for its own 
sake, but he impresses us quite as deeply 
as if he had tried to enforce it by didact- 


icism. We feel, for instance, with the 
rabbit and the mink, the barbarity of trap- 
ping, and take the fox's point of view 


when we see the field of scarlet riders and 
hear the loud-mouthed pack on the trail. 
Mr. William J. Long, in his latest book, 
‘Northern Trails’ (Ginn & Co.), leads us 
into Newfoundland and Labrador to study 


the life-history of upfamiliar animals in 
the light of explanations that he suggests 
for some of their ways: “why, for in- 


stance, the big Arctic wolf spares the bull 
caribou that attacks him wantonly; why 
the wild goose has no fear at home; why 
the baby seals are white at birth; how the 
salmon climb the falls which they cannot 
jump, and why they hasten back to the sea 
when they are hurt; how the whale speaks 
without a voice; and what makes the fisher 
his trail, leave beside it a 
tempting bait for you when you are fol- 
lowing him.”” Mr. Long assures us of the 
accuracy of his data, and maintains the 
reasonableness of his inferences. In these 
stories, as in his earlier books, he argues 
that the intelligence of animals is akin to 
man’s, and is developed, as in man, by ear- 
ly training and later experience, and that 
of animals, therefore, should 
be studied in the light of what man knows 
of his own motives and feelings. However 
even the makers of what Mr. 
Long calls “mechanical natural history” 
will find interest in these sketches, particu- 
in the half-dozen studies of Wayee- 
the white wolf. Here is the life of a 
wolf family drawn with sympathy and spi- 
rit—the play of the cubs under the moth- 
er's eye; their comical early hunting; theirs 
long training; and their full maturity 
when, fitted for the needs and perils of life. 
they range the woods and caribou barrens, 
the Indian villages for scattered 
book shows 


confuse or 


the actions 


this may be, 


larly 


sees, 


and visit 


food when famine bites. The 

something of the life of Northern Indians; 
but the Indians are less vivid than the 
fisher, the salmon, and the wolf. 

‘A Little Garden Calendar,’ by Albert 
Bigelow Paine (Philadelphia: Henry 


\ltemus Co.), gives to little folks a chatty 
and truthful account of many of the most 
interesting phases of plant-life. The sub- 
jecta of dispersal and its advantages, of 
movements, and of pollination and the like, 
are briefly and well-treated. The account 
of the servants which work for the flower 
is admirably presented, although at times 
the author goes perilously near the edge 
of the unknown. A captious critic might 








well object to the page in which the flower 
is made to appear almost to reason, but 
the statement is pretty well guarded by 
this saving clause: “Perhaps it doesn’t 
really reason, but it does something ex- 
actly like it, and there are people in the 
world who would be happier if they could 
do the same thing.” This is almost as 
far as any one would dare to go in as- 
cribing thinking powers to plants. It 
would be safer to recall to mind the of- 


ten-quoted expression of the vegetating 
fisherman loafing at the shore, “Wall, 
there, sometimes I set and think, and 


It is highly prob- 


sometimes I jest set.”’ 
able that plants just “set 

The German ‘Daheim-Kalender’ fur 1906 
(Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing; New York: 
Lemcke & Buechner), a bound volume, pre- 
sents the customary album literary miscel- 
lany and useful information. Many of its 
abundant illustrations are in color, as in 
connection with the article on the decora- 
tive art movement. Attractive theres are 
pictorially displayed also in Buss's ‘“‘Char- 
acteristic Features of the First Empire” 
and Bremen's “Jena.” A great array of 
portraits attends the Necrology end the 
roster of Buropean sovereigns. 

The third volume of Dr. _ Shields’s 
‘Philosophia Ultima’ has appeared post- 
humous!y (Charles Scribner's Sons). The 
whole work is a discourse about science 
from a mind whose incapacity for scien- 
tific thought was almost phenomenal. But 
he was a man of learning. in a certain 
obsolescent way, and the work may be 
used to advantage by others than peychol- 
ogists, for whom it should be a document. 
The present volume contains a fortrait 
and a biographical notice by Professor 
Sloane. One portion of Dr. Shields’s share 
in this volume, dealing with “scientific 
problems of religion,’’ has a serious value; 
for those problems need a new treatment 
which they have not received. There is a 
very judicious review and defence of Butler’s 
‘Analogy.’ The greater part of Dr. Shields’s 
new pages seems to have been written to 
meet President White’s ‘Conflict of Sci- 
ence and Theology.” He endeavors to 
show what an aid the traditional view of 
the Bible has been to science. As a speci- 
men of the author's candor, we remark 
that, far from representing that all 
anthropologists without exception have 
been decidedly in favor of resting their 
science largely on Biblical testimony, he 
expressly admits that “Leidy, Cope, and 
Marsh may have left no directly religious 
testimony.’’ Observe the fine caution of 
the subjunctive. 

Prof. Henry Burchard Fine’s ‘College 
Algebra’ (Boston: Ginn & Co.) is the most 
practical and at the same time the most 
truly mathematical of all the elementary 
books on the subject that ever came under 
our notice. It is quite worthy of the au- 
thor’s illustrious ancestor, who, early in 
the sixteenth century, came to Paris from 
the terrific Briancon precipices, so sugges- 
tive of all that is difficult and grand, and 
gave its first impetus to French mathe- 
matics. Oronce Fine was his name. Though 
the new text-book is as elementary and 
as easy as can be—easier than one would 
believe possible—it carries the student fur- 
ther than other college algebras do, and it 
is preceded by an elegantly worked-out 
exposition of the modern mathematico-log!- 
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cal doctring of numbers. Professor Fine 
was a personal pupil of Georg Cantor, to 
whom (especially through his conception of 
the “well-ordered” series) our present un- 
derstanding of this curious subject is al- 
most entirely due. If it has not much to 
do with algebra, it is at any rate as excel- 
lent a lesson in the logic of necessary rea- 
soning as could possibly be found, if it be 
not better than any other, as Sylvester 


deemed it. 
The fifth fascicle of Postgate’s ‘Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum’ (London: Bell; New 


York: Macmillan) brings the second volume 
to an end. It contains Martial, edited by 
Duff, Juvenal by Housman, and Nemesian 
by Schenk! and Postgate himself, who for 
this poet’s ‘Cynegetica’ has freshly collated 
the principal Paris manuscript. Mr. Duff 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor 
Lindsay, whose labors upon the manuscripts 
of Martial have recently given us an ac- 
curate knowledge of them for the first time. 
For Juvenal, Mr. Housman, holding that re- 
spect for the codex of Montpellier has too 
greatly overshadowed the other manu- 
scripts, has chiefly devoted himself to the 
consideration of what is to be found of 
value in these inferior manuscripts. In his 
apparatus criticus they are therefore fre- 
quently cited, and he has himself inspected 
seven in the British Museum which have 
not heretofore been used. The resultant 
text will be a surprise to many, to whom 
this editor has stood as the antipodes of a 
conservative. Thus, in the first satire, his 
text differs from Biicheler’s of 1893 and 
Owen’s of 1902 in only three passages: 
it, 145; gutture, 156; irae, 168; and all of 
these readings used to stand in the vulgate 
from times before Aldus down to Jahn. 

Especially noteworthy, in view of the pre- 
viouS English neglect of philological jour- 
nals, is the announcement of the Modern 
Language Review, a quarterly journal de- 
voted to the study of mediwval and modern 
literature and philology, edited by John G. 
Robertson and published by the Cambridge 
University Press. The first number, dated 
October, contains articles ranging from 
Shakspere to Shelley, and forthcoming arti- 
cles both in English and in German will 
deal with the principal literatures from 
different periods. One of the most interest- 
ing of these is a hitherto unpublished 
seventeenth-century comedy by George 
Wilde, edited by F. S. Boas. Book reviews 
and notices are to form a leading feature 
of the new publication, and all Jonger re- 
views will be signed. The subscription is 
8s. 6d., post free. 

The Panama Canal is the main topic of 
the National Geographic Magazine for Octo- 
ber. Rear-Admiral C. M. Chester gives 
a brief sketch of the part taken by the navy 
in the exploration of the isthmus, and nar- 
rates some incidents of the work of the De 
Lesseps company, of which he was an eye- 
witness twenty years ago. He then de- 
scribes at length the plan recommended by 
the Canal Commission and the engineering 
constructional plans. Incidentally, he refers 
to the fact that the property transferred by 
the French company is much more than the 
partially dug canal and the railroad: it in- 
cludes scores of machine shops, 2,500 wood, 
stone and metal houses, capable of ac- 
commodating 15,000 to 20,000 people, and 
hospitals extensive in number and size. The 
editor, in an account of the progress of the 


_The Nation. 


canal, shows that the question of sanitation 


has been thoroughly solved by the fact that 
the death rate, which in 188] was 66.8 per 
thousand, was, among the 10,000 employees 


in May, June, and July of this year, but 
2.6 per thousand. Of 12,000 men at work 
during August, 301 were constantly sick, or 
only 25 per thousand. There are some 
interesting full-page illustrations, and a 
large map of the isthmus in five colors, 
showing the location of the canal recom- 


mended by the Commission of 1899-1902 

The geographical bibliography for 1904, in 
the September number of the Annales de 
Gicographie, contains over a thousand main 
entries, being more than in any previous 
~ year. The works relating to France and its 
colonial possessions occupy naturally the 
largest place with some two hundred titles, 
while there are but forty-nine for the United 
States and eight for Japan, scientific works 
only. A possible prophetic forecast may be 
found in the headipg “République d'Austra- 
lie,” “république” being apparently the only 
French equivalent for commonwealth. The 
list, with its numerous and instructive char- 
acterizations of the works contained in it, 
would be more helpful for reference if 
there were an index of subjects as well as 
one of and travellers 

It is announced from Stockholm that here- 
after the awarding of the Nobel prizes will 
be divided Sweden and Norway. 
The prize for literature and science will be 
in charge of the former country, and the 
peace prize of the latter. 

Among the prominent deaths recently re- 
ported from Germany is that of the Berlin 
bookdealer, Albert Cohn, at the age of sev- 


authors 


between 


enty-eight. He was one of the leading 
Shakspere specialists in the Fatherland, 
and some years ago published in Eng- 
list an excellent volume entitled ‘Shake- 
speare in Germany.’ At the time of his 
death he was engaged on a _ systematic 


‘Shakespeare-Bibliographie,’ which is nearly 
and which, according to the 
Berlin Neue Presse, is to be published. 

“C. L. F."" writes to us: 


“The Nation gave lately, as authority for 
the fact that from 70 to 84 per cent. of 
Oyama’s army was affected by that most 
disabling disease, kakké, or beri-beri, the 
name of Miss McGee. By this was meant, 
no doubt, Mrs. Anita Newcombe McGee, 
whose work in the Japanese hospitals dur- 
ing the late war, with the assistance of a 
body of trained American nurses, is well 
known,” 


completed, 


—It is not too late to quote from Mas- 
sey’s ‘History of England’ (1855, vol. i., pp. 
76, 77) the following passage as bearing 
upon Japan's claim for indemnity after not 
only having made war by striking the first 
blow, but without a deciaration: 


“If the comity of nations requires tha’ 
hostilities should be preceded by formal 
notice, it is plain that the belligerent who 
has violated this rule cannot justify th 
retention of any acquisition so obtained on 
entering into a treaty of peace. In fact, 
no prize-court in Europe would condemn a 
capture taken under such circumstances 
Civilized warfare would cease to exist, and 
nations would descend to the practice of 
pirates if no distinction was to be made 
between conquests seized before, and those 
which have been made after, a regular pro- 
clamation of war. The unconditional resti- 
tution of these captures would seem, there- 
fore, to have been an affair which concern- 
ed the honor of England rather than that 
of France. Had the question been deter- 
mined on its own merits, it is hardly to be 
conceived that the high-minded probity of 





Pitt could for a moment have hesitated as 
to the course which it became him to take."’ 
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“Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico,’ by Mr. ¢ 
William Beebe, curator of ornithology 
Bronx Park (Houghton, Mifiin & Co.) 
lates the experience of the writer and Mrs 
Beebe during a winter in camp near the 
volcano of Colima Mr. Beebe is an en 
thusiastic traveller as well as a trained 
logist, and writes with a wide-angled scop« 
which includes not only birds, but mam 
mals, lizards, insects, flowers, scenery n 
cidents of the trall and camp, and glances at 
the natives along the way He has aimed 
at an interesting running narrative ana 
commentary, rather than anexhaust've study 
but, considering the shortness of the tim 
spent—from Christmas to Easter--he may 
justly be proud of the information gath 
ered on the habits of birds He has added 
considerably to our somewhat scanty know 
edge of the food-habits of Mexican spect« 
a subject to which he gave particular a 
tention. We may mention that he found a 
diminutive kingfisher catching insects a 
flycatcher diving after fish, and humming 
birds feeding on grasshoppers after the man 
ner of turkey-gobblers The deep, shaded 
drainage ditches between cultivated flelds 
were, like Northern hedgerows and thick 
ets, a place of vantage for studying the food 


of both seed-eating and insectivorous birds 
Here is a suggestive anecdote rom the 
Chapala marshes ‘We of the North have 
neglected the egrets until well-nigh the 
last survivor has been murdered; but hers 
in this wild place, where, outside of the 
towns, a man’s best law and safeguard is 
in his holster, these birds have already 
found champions. Short tolerance had the 
first plume-hunter—an American—who be 

gan his nefarious work in the Chapala 
marshes. The rough but beauty-loving 
caballeros who owned the haciendas sur 
rounding the lake talked it over, formed 

to all intents and purposes—an Audubon 
Society, ran the millinery agent off, and for 
bade the shooting of these birds.” 

—Of the many books upon Italian villas 
that have lately made their appearance, it 
is safe to say that none is 80 profusely 
illustrated as Charles Latham’'s ‘Gardens 
of Italy’ (Scribners) As a photographer 
of architecture, and especially of gardens, 


Latham stands among the ablest. His work 


has for year that 
ing English weekly, Country Life, its most 
He avoids with stu 
gious care centricities of focusing 
and printing that characterize so much of 
the the advanced school of 
photography. He belongs, in respect of the 
distinctness and sharpness of his negatives 
He secures by the direct 


furnished to interest- 


important feature 


the e 


work of more 


to an older time 


ness of his methods a result which, if it 
leaves little to the imagination, satisfies 
every demand for a clear report In the 


selection of points of view, he is a past 
master. The exact spot from which 
secure the most effective grouping of mass 
or contrast of light and rarely « 

capes him. Mr. Latham has done his work 
con amore. Whether his subject be th 
sumptuous gardens of the Villa Alban! 
with their antique fountain-basins 
their long ranges of ancient 
columns set against solemn backgrounds of 
cypress, or the more intimately charming 
and not less-beautiful gardens of the Villa 
Lante, his art is equally assured and con- 
vincing. Some descriptive text by E. March 
Phillipps accompanies the pictures. It is 


to 


shade 


and 


statues and 
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1 gossiping, semi-historical sort, by 
1 to read, but not notably in- 
self little the 


subject the 


no means hat 


orming. It concerns it with 


irt of garden design, a which 


photographs would have served to illustrate 
The value of such a splen- 


Mr. La- 


most admirably 


did collection of photographs as 


ham's is so evident, and the expense of 
curing them so great, that it is much 
be regretted that they should not be 
accompanied by plans, such, for instance, 
those in H. Inigo Trigg’s ‘Formal Gar- 
dens in England and Scotland’; but, lack- 
iz tl would be better to give the 
reader mere thumbnail sketches than no 


150 
Gardens Old and 


The volumes of 


similar to 


plans at all present 


pages each are 


New,’ heretofore reviewed in these columns, 
but they have wider margins and better 
binding 

Since the Catalogue of the British Mu- 


seum reveals no biography of John of Gaunt 

English Spanish, or 
Portugu Armitage-Smith 
His ‘John 
ample and 

bristling 
ap- 


creditable 


French, German, 
Mr. 


forward to fill the gap 


Sy dney 


has: come 


Gaunt (Sciibners) is an 


cholarly work, which, besides 


th footnots contains a number of 


and is altogether a 


product of the 


pendixe 


Oxford History School. Upon 


uch causes céleébres as the Duke's defence 
of Wycliffe and his battle with the leading 
Pp of the Good Parliament, Mr. Armit- 
ige-Smith throws little new light, but, for 

Continental ambitions of his hero, he 

nvaluable We employ the word ‘‘hero” 

& conventional sense, for no attempt 
has been made in these pages to advance 
the Duke of Lancaster beyond the limits of 
mediverity ©O far as vindication is con- 
cerned, our author contents himself with 
howing that, moved by sentiments of chiv- 


airy, John was a faithful uncle to Richard 


Il. “He remained true to the ethical stand- 


ard of society as he knew it; he had been 
loyal to Edward IIl., to his brother the 
Black Prince, and, at what cost of personal 
pride has been seen, to his nephew Rich- 
ird.”’ Another important subject with 
which Mr Armitage-Smith deals is that 
the Duke's attitude towards the reli- 
dissensions of his day. The trend of 


liffe’s theology he clearly did not ap- 
had he 


een numbered among the active op- 


ate for, 


ve | 


done so, he would 


ponents of Lollardry. Nor did he do any- 
thing practical to further Wycliffe’s pro- 
jects of ecclesiastical reform. The vast 
‘mount of patronage which he possessed 
agave him every opportunity to Insist upon 


the 


duty, but, as 


residence and proper discharge of pas- 


toral is clear from the in- 
tances here cited, he 


the 


neglected to support 


Lollard position at this eritical point. 


\nd as to the main issue, his alllance with 
the friare was far more permanent than 
any connection which he formed with Wy- 
liffe “The friars,” says Mr. Armitage 
mith, “had no Illusions about the Duke's 
heterodoxy and revolutionary ideas They 
were willing at fret to defend his agent 
in an attack on ecclesiastical wealth the 
oretically condemned by their own rules, 


and later, when the reformer of adminis 
tration became the heretic, while attacking 
Wycliffe to defend his patron. The Duke 


shared both their friendships and their hat- 
He was inclined to regard the Pope 
ally 


voted servants 


reds 


the friars were the Pope's de 
He hated political bishops; 


it an 
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the friars were the enemies of the whole 
secular clergy.”’ As we have said, Mr. Ar- 
mitage-Smith is not the first to grasp the 
nature of John’s relations with Wycliffe, 
but he illustrates more clearly than any of 
bis predecessors the closeness of the tie 
which bound the Duke to the regulars. We 
are unable, through lack of space, to touch 
upon John’s part in the complicated af- 
fairs of Castile and Leon, but much fuller 
information regarding it is given by Mr. 
Armitage-Smith than will be found else- 
This valuable biography appeals, of 
course, to students of Chaucer and ‘Piers 
Plowman’ as well as to those of Wycliffe 
the Hundred Years’ War. 


where 


and 


By the death of Adolf Hedin, which oc- 
curred on the 19th of September, Swedish 
liberalism lost one of its staunchest sup- 
porters, one of its most vigorous and cou- 
rageous advocates. As a member of the 
Riksdag, with two short interruptions, since 
1870, and as a writer for the daily press, he 
has stood for over thirty-five years as the 
champion of progress in politics, in social 
welfare, in education. His very first con- 
tribution to political literature, the letters 
which he wrote for Aflonbladet in 1868 on 
“What the People Expects of the New 
Representation,” may be regarded as the 
programme of the progressive party which 
was then in making. The arrogance of the 
bureaucracy always found in him a consist- 
ent enemy, the spirit of the Constitution a 
guardian. Social questions at- 
tracted his attention comparatively late. 
It was not until 1884 that he made a really 
contribution to their discussion 
proposal for old-age and accident 
insurance for workingmen. The introduc- 
tion of the new protective system in 1886 
opened up a discussion of social problems 
which is still going on. “For Hedin,” it 
has truly been said, ‘“‘the tariff question was 
a social question.”” Hedin’s ‘Speeches and 
Writings’ which have recently been pub- 
lished (Stockholm: Bonnier) constitute an 
interesting survey of Swedish public life 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and should be studied by all who 
take interest in Scandinavian politics. Be- 
sides the already mentioned newspaper ar- 
ticles from 1868, and the proposition to in- 
vestigate the question of workingmen’s in- 
surance of 1884, the most important of its 
contents are the articles on “The Meaning 
of the Suffrage Question” (1902), ‘“‘Munici- 
palization” (1903), and “The Question of the 
[Scandinavian] Union” (1895) 


watchful 


important 


in his 


LORD DUFFERIN. 


The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and 
ira By Alfred Lyall, P.C. With 
portraits and illustrations. In two vol- 
London: John Murray; New York: 


1906. 


Sir 


umes 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
In comparing Lord Dufferin with other 
men made eminent by their public services, 


one pecullarity of his career forces Itself 
strongly upon our attention By common 
consent he ranks first among the British 


diplomatists of his generation, but he was 
not trained for diplomatic life according to 
the usua! process, nor did he receive an ap- 
pointment of any great importance until he 
was forty-six years old, Endowed with a very 
fair share of ambition, he looked forward 
at the outset to winning distinction in the 





field of politics. A little later he had some 
thought of writing a large historical work. 
We do not mean to imply that he had not 
shown signs of talent or even disclosed the 
possession of great gifts before he became 
Governor-General of Canada in 1872. The 
duties which fell to him as a member of 
the Syrian Commission in 1860-61 had been 
discharged with both tact and firmness; he 
had been offered the government of Bom- 
bay; and, when Gladstone took office at the 
close of 1868, he had joined the Ministry 
as Chancellor of the Duchy. But, though a 
member of the Ministry, he did not have a 
seat in the Cabinet, and it may well be 
doubted whether English politics would 
ever have rewarded him with anything bet- 
ter than a minor portfolio. 

During the years when Dufferin, whether 
circumstances, was 
into the van of 


from temperament or 
fairly to force his way 
practical politicians, his more characteris- 
tic gifts were making themselves felt with- 
in the narrow circle of courtiers and pre- 
miers. Besides the actual offer of Bombay, 
he had been talked of for Ireland and India 
before he came out to Canada. In other 
words, onlookers saw the true bent of his 
genius before he himself had come to recog- 
nize that abroad rather than at home lay 
his destiny as a public man. The reason 
why he could be transferred so well to the 
field of proconsular and diplomatic ap- 
pointments was that he had never taken 
deep root among the followers of Palmers- 
ton and Gladstone. On one subject of do- 
mestic interest he held beliefs which might 
under different conditions have led him to 
fight hard for a purely political cause. An 
Irishman and a landlord, he could not view 
unmoved the discords and aspirations of his 
native land. Though only twenty years of 
age when the great famine broke out, he 
gave largely of his own means to relieve 
distress, and raised a considerable fund 
from among his friends. But during the 
period of his early manhood Home Rule 
did not become a primary issue in the poli- 
tics of Great Britain; and after the rise of 
Parnell, he had passed beyond the point 
where a return to the strife of parties 
would have been easy. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the Unionist cause lost 
a convinced and stalwart champion when he 
entered the service of the Colonial Office. 

Lord Dufferin certainly deserved to have 
the keen and scholarly biographer he has 
found. Indeed, it is a matter of critical 
importance to a man in his profession that 
his deeds should be recorded by the proper 
person. Lord Salisbury has said: 

“A diplomatist’s glory is the most ephe- 
meral of all the forms of transient reward. 
There is nothing in his achievements which 
appeals to the imagination; nothing which 
art can illustrate, or tradition retain, or 
history portray. A military commander is 
more fortunate in his vocation. .. . 
But there is nothing dramatic in the suc- 
cesses of a diplomat. His victories are 
made up of a series of microscopic advan- 
tages; of a judicious suggestion here, of an 
opportune civility there; of a wise conces- 
sion at one moment, and a far-sighted per- 
sistence at another; of sleepless tact, im- 
movable calmness, and patience that no 
folly, no provocation, no blunders can 
shake. But there is nothing exciting in the 
exercise of such excellences.” 

These words may have a touch of exag- 
geration, but the substance of them is ob- 
viously true. Dufferin’s life In the hands 
of a second-rate biographer would make 








but a dull tale. It is the merit of Sir Al- 
fred Lyall that he has singled out the large 
issues, revealed the Interesting friendships, 
and depicted in living cojors the qualities 
which united to form a diplomatist of the 
highest type. His book is frank yet dis- 
creet, and marked in all its parts by deli- 
cacy of perception. 

Dufferin’s lineage gave him the traits of 
two strongly contrasted families. John 
Blackwood of Bangor, who migrated from 
Scotland to Ireland at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was, we May presume, 
a hard-working and canny colonist. At 
least his descendants in County Down were 
sagacious, money-getting people, who seem 
never to have been gifted with imagination, 
but whose solid qualities enabled them to 
build up an estate while keeping the re- 
spect of their neighbors. When a family 
of this kind intermarries with the Sheri- 
dans, Mr. Galton and those of his school 
have good cause to watch the results. Lord 
Dufferin’s father, Price Blackwood, was, 
like Sir Henry Blackwood and several more 
of his line, a sailor—with the kindest heart 
in the world, but wholly innocent of liter- 
ary culture. On the other hand, his moth- 
er, Helen Sheridan, possessed much of the 
wit which her grandfather distilled into 
“The Rivals,”” and a large share of the 
beauty with which her grandmother dis- 
tracted the youth of Bath. Once, when 
Disraeli was talking with her, she said, re- 
ferring to her famous sisters: ‘You see, 
Georgy’s the beauty, and Carry’s the wit, 
and I ought to be the good one, but then 
I'm not.” As a matter of fact, she had a 
full portion of the Sheridan good looks, 
while her goodness, thus disclaimed with a 
jest, shone forth in both her poems and her 
life. The lines which she wrote to her 
son on his twenty-first birthday convey 
what every mother would wish for her son, 
in a strain that rises above the literary 
powers of all save the rarest. 


Sir Alfred Lyall considers that in the 
character of Lord Dufferin the Sheridan 
qualities predominated, and it is pretty 


plain where the free-handedness, the light- 
ness of spirit and the graceful blarney 
came from. Yet if we are to lay stress upon 
atavism, Dufferin possessed a steadiness 
and firmness which seldom appear in the 
men of the Sheridan family, but are stamp- 
ed plainly upon the Blackwoods. The pub- 
lic rarely gave him credit for the stiffer 
virtues he derived from his father’s side 
of the house because, in ordinary inter- 
course with the world, his speeches and 
conversation were so honeyed. None the 
less he had an ample reserve of determina- 
tion, and used it whenever occasion requir- 
ed. In Canada, for example, he endeared 
himself to official society by lavish enter- 
tainments and to the public by his open, 
friendly ways. But when, in the days of 
the Pacific Scandal, it proved necessary for 
him to take a decided stand, he did not 
shrink from doing so, even though for the 
moment it cost him a good deal of h's 
popularity. 

“I have been much bored and worried,” 
he writes in a private letter to Lord Kim- 
berley, “and it is vexatious being dragged 
into such a dirty quarrel; and I regret com- 
ing into collision with any section of my 
Canadians. But I don’t think their il- 
humor will last long, and I am not sorry 
to have an opportunity of showing them 
that, however anxious I may be to be 
gracious and civil, I don’t care a damn 
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for any one when a matter of duty is in- 
volved.” 


In later years he had a good chance to 
display his firmness when dealing with the 
Porte, and his demeanor under the at- 
tack of certain lying French newspapers 
was nowhere appreciated with more candor 
than in Paris itself. When at last he turn- 
ed on the canaille, he did so in such a 
spirit of self-respect and at the same time 
with so much good feel!ng towards the bet- 
ter element of the French press, that Figaro 
said next day: “Ceux de mes compatriotes 
qui veulent savoir ce que signifie l'épithéte 
gentlemanlike que les Anglais emploient si 
volontiers, le savent maintenant!” 

The boyhood and youth of Lord Dufferin 
afford comparatively little material for the 
biographer. By far the most interesting 
fact of this period is the closeness of the 
tle which bound him to his brilliant and 
affectionate mother. Of his father he saw 
comparatively little, owing to Price Black- 
wood's duties as a sailor and to his early 
death in 1841. At the time when Dufferin, 
an only child, succeeded to his Irish barony, 
he was a schoolboy at Eton, with no tastes 
as yet developed which gave sign of spe- 
cialized talent. At Oxford the general clev- 
which marked him from the first 
had an opportunity of making itself felt 
within the walls of Christ Church, and was 
recognized to a limited extent beyond that 
Although not ambitious of win- 
ning a high place in the schools, he already 
promise of becom!ng more than a 
graceful dilettante. It was here that his 
interest in people and his capacity for get- 
ting on well with all and sundry began to 
be a prominent trait. “I came here,” he 
wrote to his mother, “with the determina- 
tion to keep myself as much as possible 
from pretensions to superior morality, but 
to avoid any conduct which might be called 
methodistical.”. This observation is called 
forth by the avowal of his intention to 
steer clear of all hunting men, whose pro- 
fane conversation seemed to him an offence 
against both good morals and good man- 
ners. Turning from the company of the 
jeunesse dorée, which was readily offered 
him, he rallied a band of more serious 
spirits and formed them into the Pythic 
Club. The name (derived through a doubt- 
ful etymology from inquire 
into truth) gives some inkling of the foun- 
der’s purpose. Dufferin furnished the name, 
was chosen first president, and opened the 
proceedings by reading an inaugural essay. 
There were lively debates on Charles L., 
William of Orange, Frederick the Great, and 


erness 


college. 


gzave 


wvgécOa, to 


also upon economic subjects. Among the 
original members were Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Glasgow, Pakington, afterwards 


Lord Hampton, and Sir William Fraser. 
The society flourished from the outset, and 
did not disappear when Dufferin left the 
University. On July 1, 1898, he presided in 
London at a dinner of one hundred and fifty 
old Pythians, he and Sir W. Fraser being 
at that date the only survivors of the 
original band. 

This brief notice of the Pythic Club will 
serve to illustrate the presence in Duffer- 
in’s nature of a strong intellectual instinct 
Throughout his whole life he cherished that 
fondness for letters and conversation which 
not the heritage of his 
mother’s iine, but which in his own case 
became a source of unfailing relief amid 


only was best 





public labors and anxieties At Oxford 
also, he developed a genius for friendship 
Nothing in these volumes 


lightful than his affection 


two is more Tt 


for relatively ob 


scure men from whom he had been sepa 
rated by many years, great distances, and 
a complete difference of occupation H 
was a tireless letter writer, and whet! 
in Syria, Canada, India, Constantinopl 
Rome, or Paris, he neve lenied ! 
friends those intimate accounts of his ex 
perience which were rendered all tl 
gracious to the reciplent by a fe eg that 
the writer remembered him amid the pr 
of a thousand occupations. When speaking 
thus, we refer chiefly to Dufferin’s unfaill: 
kindliness towards the compan! f 
school and college days But wherever } 
went he was constantly making friends 
who were not forgotten when the Atlant 


or even the Red Sea had raised barriers 


intercourse. From personal knowledge we 
could supplement the references made by 
Sir Alfred Lyall to his correspondence with 
the friends he had made in Canada 
Leaving Oxford at the close of 1846 
Dufferin found strong supporters in hs 
guardian, Sir James Graham, and in Lord 
John Russell. In 1849 he became a Lord of 
the Bedchamber, and in 1850 received an 


English peerage as Baron Clandeboye. Over 
his share in English 
next twenty years we must 
For a time his 
chamber gave him occupation at court 
enabled bim to the confidence of the 
Queen. How permanent her regard for him 
remained may be inferred from their rela 


politics during the 
pass hurriedly 
post as Lord of the Bed 
and 


win 


tions in the closing years of the reign, as 
may be seen, for example, in 
ment (1895) “that he 
one left of her old friends whom she might 
consult, as long ago she 
third Marquis of Lansdowne and the Duke 
of Wellington.” So far as his political ca 
reer was concerned, he took a de 
in asking for an English peerage instvad o 


state 


her 


was almost the only 


the 


consulted 


isive step 


entering the House of Commons It wa 
Sir James Graham who advised this course, 
and we imagine that Dufferin had littl 


cause to regret his acceptance of a seat in 
the Upper Chamber. By temperament he 
was unfitted for the rough-and-tumble work 
of the Commons. Though he could be firm, 
he did not possess the pecullar qualities of 
a party leader, the 1850-1860 
was a period when hard hitting continued 


and decade 
to be still common 


In ‘Letters from High Latitudes,’ 
uct of these years, may be seen one form 


a prod 


which Dufferin’s activity assumed at a 
time when he had money in his pocket, and 
was free from cares of official life. During 


the same decade he was giving serious 
thought to the Irish question, and doing 
what he could, in a quiet way, for Whiz 
interests. It was, however, the Syrian mis 
sion of 1860 which first gave him a chances 
to show his mettle. Placed the 
Porte and a Buropean concert, he was ena 
bled to display his talents for negotiation 
at their best, and the credit which he gain- 
ed on this occasion placed him in the di 
rect line of pro-consular and diplomat! 
promotion, The intricate details of the is 
sue it is impossible for us to discuss, but 
Dufferin, acting under difficult conditions 
won a reputation for clear-headedness and 
fair dealing which he never forfeited. Soon 
after his return he visited Napoleon III. 


between 
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at Compiégne, but, on resuming life in 
found himself without congenial 

This period of his career was 
He could 


seemed 


England 
occupation 
derable solicitude 

be idle, there 


that 


it time of cons 


willingly and 


likelihood 
lepartment 


no 
bitth 


an important 


would be over 


After Syria, he 


he put 


hought himself “a legitimate graft on the 
diplomatic service,’ but Constantinople did 
no ym h way and he even had 
some idea of becoming an author, though, 
he write It will be with great dissatis- 
faction that I shall subside into that lower 
rm of existence,” 

The impression which Dufferin had al- 
ready made upon the leaders of his party 
wa » great that he need have had no fear 
regarding his eventual employment by the 
state Shortly after he had spoken thus 
lisresy fully of letters in comparison 
with the life active, he became (1864) Under 
Secretary of State for India, and during the 
nex ight vears he was in close enough 


yuuch with public affairs as Chancellor of 


the Duchy, chairman of a royal commis- 


on the state of military education, and 


chairman of an admiralty commission in 


kee p him useless 


ty His Irish 
to be very keen during 


1871. to from feeling a 


oO aoc le interest in 
que ions continued 
result of evidence 


1865, he 


th period, and, as a 
be- 


Mr 


these 


before a committee in 


engaged in a controversy with 


Butt We 


tim 


Isaac pass lightly over 


not through his con- 
politics of Great 
Be- 
been 
for 
rank, 


on with the domesti« 


that he 
1 i872, all h 


remembered. 
had 
candidate 


will be 
had 
but, as a 
the highest 
ful As 
working on a 


attempted 


honors of 
he had not been succes events were 
to prove, he had 
line His characte talents were 
full for the first when he 
was named Governor-General of Canada 

Dufferin the At- 
Lowe him in a 
ought 
the 


view which some 


been 


wrong ristic 


given ope time 


Shomliy before crossed 


lar Robert came up to 
“Now 


to get 


and said you 


your business rid of 
ind th 
had 


Taylor to the 


8 was a 


year earlier expressed by 
Duke of 


Dufferin 


been 
Henry Newcastle 


\ t matter of tac went to 
Canada with very different ideas, and, though 
meatances did 


iny 


him to 
did 
between Great 


not require 


bear a part in critical events, he 
hing to cement the tie 
and he 


} ! } late 


newly-formed Dominion 


forward, he began to im- 


lavish hospitality, but, 
that he 
authority as he 
No 
such a 
much energy 


large 


pair h ‘ ite by 
to himeself, he saw 
represents the Imperial 
hough it ougl to be represented 


ral 


hrown o 


(iovernor-Gene has been 


0 ocial intercour on a scale 


The sole unpleasantness of these years was 
Dufferin 
, at the 
but, in the 
justice of 


was numbered 


ransient one between 
ind the leader of the 
time of the Pacifl 

Mr Macks 


Liberal party 
candal 
saw the 


end nz 


he Cilovernor'’s and 


hia loyal 


por on 


among friend 


It is lay some stress 


ess in pleasing all classes ot 


natural to upon 
Dufferin’s suc 
he Canadian population because it was 
so extraordinary He attended functions as 
liked lo 


speeches 


be there, and made 
countless which were felicitous 
f the reason that he put both wit and 


them. At the same time his 


though he 


mind into 


correspondence shows how carefully he 
watched the development of political con- 
ditions, and how keen he was to seize upon 
the organic defects of colonial public life 
from his first dispatch to 
(vol. L., pp. 229-31) might 
be cited in illustration of the thought he 
gave to such subjects as the future of Can- 
ada and the results which might be expect- 
the growth of a more 
independent than had existed before 
Confederation. The growing disposition of 
the young men to look upon independence 
is the ultimate destiny of the country, he 


A long passage 


Lord Carnarvon 


follow from 
spirit 


ed to 


viewed without suspicion and even with 
favor. “‘Nor do I think,” he says, “that this 
novel mode of thought will be devoid of 


benefit, remains for the next 
twenty or thirty years a vague aspiration, 


provided it 


and is not prematurely converted into a 
practical object. Hitherto there has been a 
lack of self-assertion and self-confidence 


imong Canadians, in forcible contrast with 
the sentiments which animate our friends 
to the south of us.” It is clear that he 
did think the connection with Great 
Britain was seriously threatened by the 
spirit of Canadian nationality, and anything 
would be better for the Dominion than the 
political apathy of the masses which ad- 
mitted of such wholesale corruption as was 
revealed by the Pacific Scandal. 

Dufferin’s life after he returned from 
Canada was filled up with a series of bril- 
liant and responsible appointments in 
which he acquitted himself with unfailing 
distinction, until, at seventy, he was forced 
by rule to retire from the diplomatic ser- 
vice. From Ottawa he proceeded to St. 
Petersburg, where he displayed in a very 
different sphere the same qualities which 
had made him so popular in Canada. Two 
years later he was sent to Constantinople, 
and there he remained during the difficult 
period when the awards made by the Ber- 
lin Congress were being executed, and when 
Egyptian affairs were brought to the fore- 
front of European interests by the revolt 
of Arabi. Just before Tel el-Kebir the sit- 
uation became very trying, and there can 
be little doubt that Dufferin displayed his 
highest qualities at this juncture. “I con- 
gratulate you,’ wrote Lord Kimberley, in 
1882, “‘on your brilliant campaign, in which 
you have covered yourself with glory”; and, 
best of all, his triumph in negotiation had 
won without trickery. The special 
mission to Egypt upon which he was soon 
sent and the Indian viceroyalty in 1884 
outward marks of the approbation 
which he had won in all quarters at home. 

The closing years of Lord Dufferin’s ca- 
reer we must pass over with a single word. 
His rule in India was marked by the an- 
nexation of Burmah, but as a whole is lack- 
ing in those stirring incidents which be- 
long to his residence at Constantinople. On 
his return from the East he received Rome 
and then Paris, the cream of diplomatic 
appointments being within his reach. Re- 
garding his unfortunate connection with the 
London and Globe Corporation, Sir Alfred 
Lyall speaks tactfully, but without undue 
reticence. The fact seems to have been 
that when Dufferin trusted a man at all he 
gave him his complete confidence. Unhap- 
this case, he was deceived by @ 
and his dealings with Whitaker 


not 


been 


were 


pily, in 
scoundrel, 


Wright clouded his old age, though without 





touching his personal honor or causing bim 
to forfelt the egteem of the country. 





Dufferin’s quickwittedness and gracious- 
ness of disposition endeared him to a host 
of people in many lands, and besides these 
qualities he had enough firmness and 
breadth of judgment to render him a great 
diplomatist. The world has always been 
ready to credit him with the possession of 
urbanity and other Sheridanic gifts. It has 
been left for Sir Alfred Lyall to show in 
this admirable biography how affectionate, 
robust, and straightforward he was. 


LITTMANN’S SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


Semitic Inscriptions. By Enno Littmann. 

The Century Co. Pp. 230. 

This volume constitutes Part IV. of the 
publications of the American Archeological 
Expedition to Syria in the years 1899-1900, 
under the patronage of four public-spirited 
citizens, V. Everit Macy, Clarence M. 
Hyde, B. Talbot B. Hyde, and I. N. Phelps 
Stokes. Part II., “Architecture and Other 
Arts,” by Howard Crosby Butler, A.M., the 
Director of the Expedition, has already 
been published, Part I., which contains the 
itinerary of the journey and deals with 
the topography and geography of northern 
Syria, is assigned to Robert Garrett, B. &., 
while Professor Prentice of Princeton has 
charge of the publication of the Greek in- 
scriptions. In the present volume Dr. 
Littmann has brought together 233 inscrip- 
tions in six different Semitic tongues or 
dialects, covering a period from about the 
beginning of the Christian era well on into 
the Middle Ages, some 1,500 years in all. 
The inscriptions are beautifully published, 
with facsimile reproduction and a translit- 
eration into more modern or usual charac- 
ters. There is a considerable number of 
photographs to show the position of in- 
scriptions, the character of the ruins in 
which they were contained, etc., and, in the 
case of the Safaitic inscriptions, reproduc- 
tions of some of the curious figures which 
accompany the rude script. The region 
covered by the explorations of this expedi- 
tion was Northern Central Syria, Palmyra, 
and the Hauran, including also a small 
neighboring section of the desert. 

The first four chapters deal with the in- 
scriptions in north Semitic languages— 
Syriac, Palmyrene, Nabatwan, and Hebrew. 
The Syriac inscriptions, twenty-four in 
number, are valuable principally because or 
the scarcity of epigraphical material in 
that language, They came from the region 
west of the Euphrates, where the Antioch- 
ian or Hellenistic influence was most 
strongly felt. This is not the region to 
which we owe the principal literary pro- 
ductions in Syriac. Those originated in 
Mesopotamia, The cause of this is evident 
the instant one studies the inscriptions of 
Northern Central Syria. Clearly Greek in- 
fluence was predominant throughout this 
region. The inscriptions published in this 
volume belong in general to the sixth cen- 
tury A. D. Dr. Littmann asks why it was 
precisely during this sixth century that 
“the inhabitants of Northern Central Sy- 
ria began to make more use of their native 
language in their inscriptions’ (p. 4), and 
the answer which he gives is that this use 
of the Syriac language was connected with 
a growth of the national spirit expressed 
in and strengthened by the Monophysite 
heresy. One of these inscriptions (No. 6) 
gives some curious details relating to the 
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construction of the church at Khirbit Has- 
an in 507 a. p., 556 of the era of Antioch. 
It cost 65 darics, ‘“‘and of beans, wheat, and 
lentils 430 bushels, besides the chief ex- 
penses.”” Dr, Littmann compares this with 
a memorandum of Liutprand, king of the 
Lombards (713-744), which prescribes the 
amount to be paid in his kingdom to work- 
men engaged on buildings, specifying in 
detail the provisions which are to form 
“part of their wages."" It would seem from 
the comparison that the wages in Lombardy 
were somewhat higher than those in Syria, 
and that the Lombards received meat and 
wine as a part of their wages or rations, 
while the Syrians received only corn and 
vegetables—a rather curious commentary 
on the different conditions of the two coun- 
tries. 

The Palmyrene inscriptions, fourteen in 
number, of which nine are new discoveries 
of this expedition, belong, of course, to 
a much earlier period, 10—200 A. D. or 
thereabouts. The first and second of these 
inscriptions give some evidence with regard 
to the history of the great temple. The 
first accompanied a portrait of a certain 
‘Ogaili up in the years 70-71. From 
this it appears that the temple was in ex- 
istence as the great sanctuary of Palmyra 
certainly at the very beginning of the first 
century. Incidentally we learn that, as in 
the case of the principal Babylonian tem- 
ples and of the temple at Jerusalem (at 
least during the greater part of the period 
before the Exile), worship was not confined 
to one god. Besides the great god Bel, oth- 
er gods had their altars and shrines within 
the precincts of the temple. 


set 


There are only three Nabatwan inscrip- 
tions, but one of these dates from the year 
5 B. c., which gives it a special importance 
epigraphically. Two new fragments from the 
epistyle of the portico in the court of the 
Temple of Ba‘al Samin at Si‘, together with 
the five fragments already known, enable 
Dr. Littmann to reconstruct this inscrip- 
tion, and, on the basis of that reconstruc- 
tion, to restore in general outline the tem- 
ple itself, which consisted of an inner tem- 
ple, an outer temple or precinct, a theatre. 
“which seems to have been the technical 
name for the inner portico in front of the 
inner temple,”’ and a gate with towers or 
pillars, which last remind one somewhat of 
the descriptions of the eastern entrance of 
the temple at Jerusalem. (Recent reports 
from the Princeton Expedition to Syria an- 
nounce new and important discoveries at 
this place, and a complete restoration of the 
plan of the temple, which proves to be 
unique.) 

The last 
Semitic 
The 


two chapters deal with south 
inscriptions, Safaitic and Arabic. 
Safaitic script is connected with 
the Thamudene script of Northern Ara- 
bia. Both of them were developments from 
the South Arabian alphabet. Southern Arabia 
borrowed the alphabet from Pheenicia and then 
developed it in its own peculiar way. The 
Thamudene and Safaitic scripts were devel- 
opments from the Pheenician alphabet in 
this secondary stage. In its original form the 
Pheenician alphabet spread among the Ara- 
mans, and the earliest inscriptions found 
in Northern Arabia are Araman, and in 
the Phenician-Aramean script. The Thamu- 
dene and Safaijtic inscriptions of Northern 
Arabia and the Syrian desert are epigraphbi- 
cal evidence of the way ip which new waves 





! 
of emigrants moved slowly nerthward from 


inner Arabia, generally with the slow- 
ness and always with the resistlessness of a 
glacier. The Aramm@mans, who had them- 


selves superseded a previous wave of emi- 
gration, were gradually pushed still further 


north by peoples whose source of culture 
was Southern Arabia. For the most part, 
these Safaitic inscriptions, 136 in all, are 
mere graffiti, found on the borders of 
the Hauran, desertward between that 
region and the oasis of Ruhbeh. They 
occur scattered everywhere, but es- 
pecially at the sites of old encamp- 
ments. A few were discovered in connection 
with ruins, but in general “the fewer the 
jraces of real civilization are, the more 


are the Safaitic inscriptions.” 


They were written by Arabic Bedawin whose 


numerous 


home was the desert and whose life did not 
differ essentially from that of modern 
Arabs. From the inscriptions “we learn 


that theycamped at water-places, made rob- 
bing excursions against other tribes, fought 


and killed other Bedawin, hunted the wild 
animals, and tended their own herds and 
flocks. While roaming about they wrote 


or set up marks for their friends and rela- 
if they should happen to pass by the 
same places, just as the Bedawin do now 
their tribal 
number of cases we read that 


tives, 


and in a 
friend or 
107). 


means of marks; 
the 


relative really found this mark” (p 


by 


Dr. Littmann’s previous study of Thamu- 
dene and Safaitic inscriptions, and his val- 
in the decipherment of these 
and the determination of the 
vocabulary and grammar of their language, 
rendered it that his treatment 
this part of the inscriptional material col- 
lected by the expedition would prove par- 
ticularly interesting. Although, as he says 
in his preface, “the number of Safaitic in- 
scriptions gathered here is quite smal] in 
with the larger collections of 
MM. de Vogiié, Dussaud, and Macler’’ (p. 
xi.), yet his thorough mastery of the ma- 
terial makes this chapter an important con- 
tribution to the more complete understand- 
ing of these curious documents of pre-Is- 
lamic, North civilization. (It 
should be added that on the second expedi- 
tion, last winter, the results of which have 
not yet been published, Dr. Littmann col- 
lected further inscriptions in the Safa 
territory, and doubtless ere this has many 
more inscriptions than all of his pre- 
decessors put together discovered.) Pre- 
ceding the treatment of the individual in- 
scriptions, there are brief but most il- 
luminating discussions on the alphabet, the 
dates of the inscriptions, the religious be- 
liefs and practices evinced by them, the 
names contained in them, and much more 
of the same sort. The inscriptions are, 
for the most part, short—sometimes no 
more than the name of a man and his fath- 
ter; but these contribute valuable 
information, when rightly collated, with re- 
gard to the religion of the people, the gods 
worshipped by them, and the like. It is 
noticeable that, while Allat (the feminine 
form of Allah) is the special god of the 
country, in composition we have, as the 
divine element, the form El, precisely as, 
in Israel, where Elohim was the god wor- 
shipped, we yet have El as the divine ele- 
ment in composition ip proper names. From 
references in some of these inscriptions to 
outside events, especially the “war of the 


uable work 


inscriptions 


of 


certain 


comparison 


Arabian 


even 
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Nabatwans” and the Persian war, anid y 
ingenious combinations, archm@ological a: 
architectural, Dr. Littmann is led to 
clude that the South Arabian alphabet fo | 
ita. way to this region a the lates to 
ward the end of the pre-Christian perl 
and that it continued in use until the a 
rival of tae Mohammedans in Syria 

While this work !s a valuable o1 bu 
tion to our knowledge of Northern Syria 
it also suggests the much greater value 
of the material which lies beneath the sur 
face of the ground throughout this Am 
region, and which this expedition did not 
aim to explore. The region covered in 
general the same as that explored by De 
Vogtié, but this expedition supplemented 
his work by the collection of a considerabl 
gleaning of inscriptions not found by him 
Both explorations have shown that much 


valuable material for the post-Christian pe 


riod of Northern Syria may still be found 
above the surface of the ground, and have 
also proved, if that were necessary, how 


important and prosperous this country was 
during the first six Christian centuries. We 
know, from Assyrian and other inseriptions 
that it was important at a 
much earlier period, the 
lie beneath the ground 


equally very 
remains of which 
as do, for that mat 
the 


Chri 


ter, a large part, probably larger 
the 


work of 


part, 


of the remains of post tian epoch 


Ultimately, such surface explora 


tion should be supplemented by the excava 


tion of some of the more important sites 
of this little-known region 

A second expedition, the Princeton ex 
pedition to Syria, headed by Mr. Butler, and 
of which Dr. Littmann was also a mem 
ber, revisited this region last winter, in 
the hope of discovering further epigrapht 
cal and architectural material This ex 
pedition, which terminated last Jun: le 
voted itself at the outset to the ré 
gion beyond the Jordan, northward 
into the Hauran, and eastward into the 
desert. It reports much valuable Nabata 
an material from Si’, Bosra and Amman, a 
complete restoration of the temple, or rath 


at Si’, and of the Gra@co-VPer 
sian temple at Arak el-Emir, a unique 
ument of the third 
fore Christ, commonly 
to be the palace of the Jewish king, John 
(Ant 


named places small 


er temples, 
mon 
second be- 


or century 


hitherto supposed 
Hyrcanus xil., 
4,11). At 

excavations 


described by Josephus 
the two last 
to determine 


were conducted 


the ground plans of the buildings. (It is to 
be wished that some expedition might con 
duct complete and thorough excavations at 


one or more of the really important 


Sites 


like Amman, Bosra, Arak el-Emir, etc.) 
Passing northwardfrom the Hauran through 
the practically unknown desert region 
east of Homs the explorers found not a 
few ruins of large size, besides Roma. 
camps, castles, and numerous small towns 


with a harvest of Greek and Syriac inscrip 
The campaign ended the 
and exceedingly rough country of the Jebe! 
Sim‘Aan, near Aleppo, where some twenty 
thirty sites, containing wonderfully 
served buildings and many important ir 
scriptions in Greek and Syriac, 
amined. Readers of the volume 
will look forward with interest the pub 
lication of the apparently still richer mat: 
rial discovered in this 
tary expedition 


tions in wild 


pre 
were ex 
present 


to 


second, supplemen 
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The Science of War: A Collection of Es 
ays and Lectures. By G. F. R. Hen- 
lerson. 1892-1903. Edited by Capt. Neill 
Malcolm. With a Memotr of the Author 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts Long 

mat Green & Co. 1905 
It is rare for the review to open the 
pages of a book in which there is so lit- 
to criticise, so much to admire. Eng- 
| 1 has produced great generals, but no 
rist until now who could be ciass d 
h Jomini and Von Clausewitz. The late 

{ Henderson resembles the latler more 

ha the former in his keen sense of the 

| chological foundation on which strategy 
ever repose; he stands by himself in 

] powerful common sense and states- 
nlik breadth of view The weakest 

point of hi book is due to the prema- 

ture death of the author at an age when 
niuch might yet be expected of him. He 
would doubtless, in due time, have pro 
duced a book of classic rank on his fa- 
vorite ibject; as it is, we have here only 
disconftiected papers of uneven quality and 
full of repetitions It must be added, 
howev hat th editor wa undoubtedly 
right in not attempting compression, for 
the risk of losing some portion of the 
wou!d have been too great 

The fi chapter is the first entitled 

“War.” It is finished in form, it is full of 

! ] political wisdom, and It touches 

nasterly fashion the intensely difficult 

probl of the civilian control of mili- 

tary operations. In his strategical theories 

H lereon always lay tress, as he did 

in h brilliant study of Stonewall Jackson, 

on the question of moral “The issue 
of batth he writes, lies In the hearts 
of men In his tactical ries it would 
be. presumptuou vr a qadvilian to follow 
him into close detail It may be said, 
however, tha ilthough he wrote before 
the Japar e war, his teaching In infantry 
ta was entirely justified in Mant 
huria The crowning point at which he 
aimed was the combination of trained 

rmishing and the initiative of subor 
linates with the cohesion of tactical units 

In other words, he looked, in this r 

apect, more to the lessons of our civil war 

than to the Prussian tactics of 1870, In 
which cohesion was sacrificed. In the par 
tleular in which t he Japanes« showed 

, regard for military principle, the em- 
ple of cavalry in masses again 

He ler polnta the clear course, and 
iin | xrounds himself on the lessons of 

h I ! The proportion of only one 

horsemat to sixty-eight infantry in 

Ovama army va 4 serious ource of 

weakne and it can hardly be doubted 

that a division of 10,000 cavalry operating 
on Nog! lef. at Mukden, and trained as 
were the men who followed Sheridan and 

Stuart, would have played a decisive part 

It 1 curious, on this question of tactics, 


0 find no reference made to Lord Cromer’s 


brilliant but little known Staff College Ba 
Faye 

The civil war figures prominently in this 
book, and discussion might be ocarried to 
great length; only a few points, however, 
must be noted. In the Wildern: cam 
paign, it is matter for regret. that Lee's 


position on the North Anna is discussed 


only from the point of view of grand tac 
the the strategy that placed Lee at that 
point instead of across the road ieading 
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House still awaits com- 
ment. Col Henderson accepts Lord 
Wolseley’s dictum that the presence of a 
single army corps of regular soldiers would 
the scale on either side. Is 
this so clear? To substantiate the point, a 
close study of the operations of the bri- 
gade of regulars attached to the Army of 
the Potomac would be necessary. 

The chapter on the South African war is 
the k it would have been 
of far value to have Col. Hen- 
derson’s views on the German General 
Staff's criticism of Lord Roberts’s move- 
ment the Modder River than his 
reply to journalistic and amateur attacks 
that might well have been treated with in- 
difference. Again, the defence of Buller is 
far from convincing. 

In conclusion, it 
Col. 


to Hanover Court 


have turned 


ast satisfactory; 


more 


across 


may be noted that 
was an avowed friend 
admirer of the American army and 
people; we may well reciprocate his senti- 
ments. In an eloquent passage, in which 
he vindicates the fame of British arms, he 


Henderson 
and 


writes: 
“Neither the disasters of the war of the 


American Revolution, nor the defeats 
which marked the war of 1812, have a 
place in our catalogue of failure. In- 


flicted by an enemy who was flesh of our 
flesh and bone of our bone, they can no 
more be cited as a proof of our inferior 
aptitude for war than Bannockburn or 
Prestonpans. Pares aquilas et pila minantia 
pilis: our own were the hands that smote 


_ 
The book contains an interesting memoir 


of the author by Lord Roberts. 


Persecution: A Study of the 
and State in 


The Valerian 


Relations between Church 


the Third Century, A. D By the Rev- 
erend Patrick J. Healy, D.D., of the Cath- 
olic University of America. Boston: 


1905 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Nihil obstat of a deputy censor and 
the Imprimatur of Archbishop Williams 
may be taken as relieving the critic from 
any necessity of searching this volume for 
the author as a 
It is only fair 


anything unbecoming to 
faithful son of the Church. 


to say, however, that the feeling of sus- 
picion apt to be aroused in an American 
reader by the mere fact of censorship, 


however nominal, has no apparent justifi- 
cation in the present case. Dr. Healy has 
about his task with a genuine desire 
the facts, and betrays no dispo- 
for partisan purposes such 
facts as he finds. A persecuting Emperor is 
not necessarily a monster of personal wick- 
edness in his eyes, and he is quite ready 
to relegate to the realm of myth the touch- 
ing details of so good a story as that of 
the martyrdom of St. Lawrence, on the 
evidence of scholarly investigation’ that 
these details were of far later origin than 
the events which they assume to describe. 
If his book, then, is not entirely satisfy- 
ing, ite measure of failure is to be attri- 
buted not so much to any defect of temper 
or method in the author as to the hard 
dealing of time with the original evidence 
which might have settled some of the vex- 
ing problems of the subject 

Under any of the earlier Emperors was 
there any direct and explicit prohibition of 
Christianity as such? Mommsen and others 


gone 
to get at 


sition to use 


have answered in the negative, holding that 
such action as was taken against the Chris- 





tians came under the general police power 
of administrative officials, and was not a 
matter of judicial interpretation or en- 
forcement of written law at all. This view 
is accepted by Professor Ramsay, in his 
volume on the ‘Church in the Roman Em- 
pire before A. Dp. 170,’ and by E. G. Hardy 
in his short treatise on ‘Christianity and 
the Roman Government.’ Dr. Healy dis- 
sents, and of course is not without re- 
spectable company in his attitude, but his 
dissent is sustained by no conclusive ar- 
guments. It cannot be seriously questioned 
that the police power recognized and exer- 
cised under the Imperial constitution was 
broad enough to make trouble for a faith 
so radically at variance with Roman tra- 
ditions as was early Christianity. Re- 
straint, even to the death penalty, being 
easily secured without such assistance, the 
burden of proof lies on him who holds that 
special legislation was employed, and the 
evidence so far offered is very far from 
conclusive. Dr. Healy assumes, for ex- 
ample, that the words used by a number 
of the early Christian writers, non licet 
esse Christianos, are satisfactorily explain- 
ed only on the theory that they are the 
exact words of-the law. And yet he tells 
us only a half-dozen pages later that “the 
aim of the apologists, from Quadratus and 
Aristides to Tertullian, was not to obtain 
any change in the legislation, They demand- 
ed that such modifications be introduced 
into the procedure followed by the magis- 
trates as would ensure for the Christians 
a fair trial on specific charges, and con- 
stantly complained that Christians were 
condemned for the mere name without any 
proof that they were guilty of crime or 
wrongdoing. Now if non licet esse Chris- 
tianos was positive law, it is strange in- 
deed that the whole strength of the apo- 
logists was not thrown into an attempt to 
change the law, on the ground of its essen- 
tial injustice. If, however, the prejudice 
naturally aroused by the irreconcilability 
of Christianity with prevalent modes of 
thought and feeling had led magistrates to 
the too easy assumption that Christians 
were as a matter of course disloyal citi- 
zens, presumably guilty of any offences 
popularly alleged against them, then we 
can readily see that the available point 
of attack for the apologists was just 
that which they chose, the mode of pro- 
cedure. 

After interpreting the phrase in ques- 
tion as positive law, Dr. Healy surprises 
the reader by adding: “The vague and gen- 
eral character of such a law, neither fully 
defining the crime nor indicating any regu- 
lar procedure, will certainly explain the 
difficulty which Pliny experienced in exe- 
cuting it.” It is hard to conceive how 
vagueness could be more completely elimi- 
nated than in the form of words quoted. 
Pliny knew that he had the right to enforce 
the death penalty, and had been acting on 
that right before asking the Emperor for 
further instructions. If he had had such a 
positive law as Dr. Healy assumes, his task 
would have been simplicity itself. But if 
he was merely using his discretionary po- 
lice power to maintain tranquillity in his 
province, and found himself under popular 
pressure to take stern measures against a 
sect in which he could not find anything 
ordinarily to be branded as crime, but which 
was indisputably causiig various disorders 
from the Roman point of view, then a 
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man of his kindly disposition might well 
have been perplexed. 

It will be borne in mind, of course, that 
Dr. Healy’s attribution of legal standing to 
the phrase is put forward merely as a mat- 
ter of opinion, and not as an ascertained 
fact. He refers to Trajan’s reply to Pliny 
as the first “special legislation on the sub- 
ject of Christianity’’ to which we can point 
with absolute certainty. We must agrees 
here with Mr. Hardy, who says that “to 
speak of Trajan’s letter as an edict either 
of proscription or of toleration, is a com- 
plete misconception of the facts.” Ram- 
say, too, has strongly expressed his sur- 
prise that so many critics have made the 
mistake of exalting into Imperial legisla- 
tion against Christianity this simple letter 
of advice to a provincial governor, who was 
anxious to use his discretion in a purely 
administrative matter in such a way as to 
win approval at Rome. Dr. Healy’s work 
is not everywhere self-consistent, and this 
defect once at least touches an important 
point. On page 109, Macrianus is distinctly 
indicated as the man whose evil influence 
made a persecutor of Valerian, after the 
promise of better things, while on page 165 
the same bad preéminence is just as clear- 
ly assigned to Aurelian. 

There is a place for a good history, in the 
English language, of the Roman persecu- 
tions of Christianity. Dr. Healy’s work is 
of course narrower in its scope, but, how- 
ever interesting it may be in some respects, 
it leaves even the Valerian period still a 
fair claim to inclusion in that history when 
it shall be written. 


Jean Francois Millet. By Richard Muther. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1905. 


The number of “series” and “libraries” of 
little books on art and artists is almost 
incalculable and increasing, while the qual- 
ity of many of them is surprisingly good. 
If the general public does not learn some- 
thing about art, it will not be the fault of 
the publishers or the writers. Mr. Muther’s 
monograph on Millet in the Langham Se- 
ries, though it is very brief, is especially 
notable for the justice of its point of view. 
The author is not one of those sentimental 
critics who gush about the “Angelus,” or 
imagine that Millet’s work may be under- 
stood without regard to technical consider- 
ations, and is great solely because of his 
feeling for the hard lot of the peasant. Of 
the “Angelus” he remarks that, “quite apart 
from the fact that this particular painting 
must be reckoned, on purely technical 
grounds, one of Millet’s weakest produc- 
tions, its theme is characterized by a senti- 
mentality which is foreign to his work”: 
while he cautions us against laying too 
much stress on the fact that Millet was 
born a peasant. The important thing is 
that he was born an artist. Mr. Muther per- 
ceives very clearly that, in art, the subject 
is more or less accidental, that the style is 
the man, and that no artist ever attained 
real eminence without great qualities of a 
purely artistic order—qualities which would 
give value to his productions no matter on 
what subject he chose to exercise them. 

More than this, he perceives clearly and 
explains lucidly what was the chiefest of 
Millet’s artistic qualities: “the ‘eye for 
greatness’ which Goethe extolled in Michel- 
angelo,"’ a “sense of Nature's elementary 





language of form.”’ This is the true note, 
and the comparison with Michelangelo is ex 


actly the right one. Since the great Flor 
entine laid down his penc:l,-there has bee 
no such mastery of line, no such expression 


of bulk and weight and movement, no such 
grand style in the treatment of the human 
figure, as is to be found in the works o! 
Millet The best pages of the book ar 
those devoted to the exposition of Millet’s 
manner of drawing; of his cons‘ant rehan- 
iling of a theme until he had entirely mas- 
tered it, purging his rendering of all that 
is merely descriptive so that there remain 
‘only essential lines, massiveness of con- 
tour, rhythm of motion.” And next to his 
grandeur of draughtsmanship, Millet’s most 
wonderful gift was his ability to express 


a 


spa “to endow his perspective with an 
enormous power of illusion,” to give the 
sense of “infinite distances.” His ruetk 
scenes were admirable media for the expres- 
sion of these qualities, and therefore he 
painted peasdnts—not vecause he was a 
peasant himself. Many painters have been 
peasants, and many have painte 1 peasants, 
bu: there has been no other Millet, whil 
cannot be doubted that Millet himself 
would have produced analogous results no 
matter what he undertook to represent. 

So far, then, and as regards the major 
part of his thesis, we are in entire accord 
with Mr. Muther; but it seems to us that 
in his desire to signalize the qualities o! 
Millet the draughtsman, he is too emphatic 
in his denial that Miliet was a painter. \ 
facile or charming technician he certainly 
was not, and no one is called upon to ad 
mire his handling as sach, but Mr. Muth- 
er strictures on his color are excessiv« 
Even here our author sees the merit of 
appropriateness, and considers that’ the 
earthiness—he even says dirtiness—of Mil- 
let’s tones is expressive of the union of 
rustic man with the soil. What he would 
not admit is, that Millet’s coloring is often 
as powerful as it is sober, is harmonious al 
ways and, on occasion, subtle. Millet was 
preéminently and supremely a draughts- 
man, but, within his purposely limited 
range, he was also a great colorist 

In common with most critics who have 
written of Millet, Mr. Muther is, we think, 
unjust to the early work of that artist, 
done before his settlement in Barbizon. He 
does not, indeed, give the impression, too 
frequently given, that this work is lasci- 
vious and immoral, but he does intimate 
that it is of poor quality. In reality some 
of it is exceedingly able, cleverer by far 
than the earliest of the peasant pictures, 
and interesting for its demonstration of the 
sound technical education which underlay 
the later and greater achievements of the 
painter. Finally, while it is true that too 
much has been made of Millet’s peasant 
origin, we think hardly enough has been 
made of his race. It was not for nothing 
that he was a Norman, and the austere no- 
bility and seriousness of his art remind 
one frequently of the art of two other great 
Normans, Nicolas Poussin and Pierre Cor- 
neille. 

The little book is agreeable in size and 
shape and very well illustrated. One re- 
grets, however, the yielding to the present 
fashion of introducing as book illustrations 
plates loosely mounted on blue-gray card- 
board. The use of the “Angelus” as a 





frontispiece is a concession to the public 
which the author would hardly have made 
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Vodern Housing in Town and Country Ry 
J ities tCornes s boners “> 

That the English take an intens 

1 the homes of the working class« 

learly shown by 1 book named a 


The problem in England is even more pr 


ng thar t s here and the number ! 
variety of the at'empted solutions ars 
respondingly greater While, with u he 
private owner who builds with an eve wie 
0 a profitable venture, or the poilan | 
zen or body of en ha ittemy 
house the people well and with K 
reiurn upon the inves'ment, are aln 
only forces attacking the problem, in E 
land quite others—taking advantag: ag 
act passed fifieen years ago—are at w 
By this act, the public-works loan con 
sioners are empowered to advance money 
corporations or individuals for the pur 
of ynstru ng dwellings for the working 
lasses ind local authorities may ; 
selves provid h dw 12 Son f 
ese) author s have Inde ik 4 
ipon an enormou ale he London ( j 
y Council alone having made prov f 
over one hundred thousand peo] 
ing an expenditure of five millions ster we 
he whole of which will bé en 
no charg whatever being mad 0 
county rate 
These housing schemes fall into four 
lasses First, the block iwelling 1 
large building of several T 1 wh 


hements are grouped around a few main 


Sta. rcases Second, th “Rowton House 
hotels for the poorer class« n whic) e] 
arate bedrooms or cubicles are provided f 
each man, and comfortable common rox mn 
for eating, reading, recreation. ets Third 
“collage tenements,’ wo or three res 


high, containing but one flat on each floo 
Fourth, the self-contained cottage M 
Cornes presents an admirable collec! io: 
maby examples of each of the four classes 


with plans in detail, description of mat 


rials and arrangements, cost, rental and 
financial schem« He treats also of such 
interesting aliempts at assembling well-ds 

Signed cottages for the working classes in 
the midst of attractive surrounding as 


those at Port Sunlight, Bournville, and Gar- 
den City, Letchworth 
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